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FOLKSONG AND THE CULTURE 
OF HATE 


ME ORB RO 








by 
DAVID HOLBROOK 


I AM INTERESTED in folksong for the same reasons for which I am inter- 
ested in children’s creative expression—I cherish the art in it. I value it for 
its artistic sincerity—the element Cecil Sharp was referring to when he wrote, 
“The unconscious output of the human mind, whatever else it may be, is 
always sincere’. This unconscious creative sincerity is found in nursery 
rhymes, in children’s traditional lore, in good children’s writing and painting 
—and in traditional folksong. The essential characteristic of these is that in 
them human expression works directly from the unconscious to the conscious 
mind, through poetic mctaphor, and so our primal preoccupations tend 
naturally to be explored by them. 

That the folksongs were preserved for so long, and are so beautiful, is 
evidence that, in some conditions, the human soul values highly the disci- 
plines of the poetic quest for inner truth. Folksong was disinterested because 
it was created and sung only for the joy of creative expression. As Sharp said, 
‘instinct is their only guide and the desire of self-expression their only motive. 
With art-music this is »°* always so’. It isn’t, I think, possible to use the 
word ‘instinct’ any longer in Sharp’s way: we would perhaps say ‘intuition’ 
—a natural impulse to utter expression in melody (as a child will make up 
its own spontaneous singing) and poetic symbolism (as children.do in writ- 
ing). This became, in the unlettered, a practised, if not cultivated, capacity 
to work creatively on ‘well defined, intelligible principles’. 

Our interest in folksong can never be ‘pure’, as was the interest of the 
‘folk’. Our world has become very different, and so it is inevitable that all 
the arts should now find it harder to concern themselves disinterestedly with 
the human heart and life’s experiences. Life itself for many has fewer deep 
satisfactions in work or at home, and men are too much dissociated from the 
whole natural patterns. 

But the difficulties are not merely difficulties of deficiency, for since the 
growth of mass entertainment there has developed an activity of deliberate 
corruption—deliberate exploitation of meretricious feeling and projected 
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personality, and even of people’s deepest anxieties, in the name of ‘commer- 
cial returns’. This has now gone so far that, though it involves an attack on 
the very processes by which each individual human soul seeks beauty and 
order, commercial exploitation of the creative processes is nowadays given 
its justification everywhere in terms of financial success: to be lucrative is its 
own justification, since to be lucrative is our most valued achievement, and 
solution to the problem of identity. (Cf. the adulation of Ian Fleming.) 

The one area where disinterested principles still hold sway is education, 
and so education remains our greatest hope for future creativity. Just as 
creative expression thrives in schools without destructive ambition, so too 
can folksong come to life there. 

Folksong has of course also come to life in a way outside education among 
young people, and seems to be flourishing. In this there may be some hope 
for disinterestedness, too. However, the degree of corruption that folksong 
has suffered is indicated by the change of meaning that is inevitable in my 
use of the word in the last sentence of the previous paragraph, and the first 
sentence of this. In illustration, let me quote some experiences. In 1964 I 
went to a ‘folksong’ evening at a students’ group in Exeter, and heard a man 
performer sing a beautiful folksong well, to a guitar. His place was taken 
by a man with no voice, and who had no musical sense, who sang a coarse 
and raucous song about a chastity belt, composed (I am told) by some stud- 
ents at Oxford. The audience showed no sense of distinction between the 
musical and poetic world of the one song and that of the other—between 
two utterly irreconcilable worlds of personal feelings and attitudes to life of 
the others. Yet it was as if someone had got up and sung The Bloody Great 
Wheel in the middle of the Matthew Passion. A few weeks later I went to 
listen to a group of folksingers in the local pub: a young man sang The Foggy 
Dew quite well. But then he went on to overthrow that song’s directness of 
joy in natural love by offering to ‘sing a folksong I made up recently about 
Lady Chatterley’. It was as if the singer in a recital of Schubert leider suddenly 
offered the audience a snazzy number she had written over the week-end. 
Joan Baez ends a record with the sentimental Plaisir d’ Amour—and reduces 
our inward echo of the great folksongs she has been singing to the level of 
the atmosphere of the café chantant. In a record shop, looking for folksong 
records for my children, I found a record labelled Bawdy Folksongs in the 
same series as Music to Strip By and the Christine Keeler Story. 

I have seen old French peasants elbowed off a village square where they 
had attempted to dance their gracious bourrée, by Americanised teenagers 
who wanted to jive. But no one pretended there could be anything but failure 
to understand between the two cultures. 

The apologist for ‘pop’ will protest that ‘that is how the people like it’, 
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and, as may be so, ten years ago I wouldn’t have found any of the activities 
I mentioned going on at all. My first answer is that once the folksongs were 
on everybody’s lips—a long while ago, admittedly: but coarseness, vulgarity 
and cheapness is not the inevitable taste of the people. Where one finds these 
things there has been a deliberate lowering of taste, and a confusion of 
standards. The second answer is an admission, that at times (as in Eliza- 
bethan broadsides) types of song have always been mixed up. But there is 
no excuse for us to be mixed up. When I was a student we sang bawdy 
songs, or crude political songs: what we didn’t do was to mix these up with 
folksongs. When we came upon the folksongs, we were startled by their 
beauty and respected them, as we respected the Border Ballads and The 
Ancient Mariner, or Blake or Cotman or Mozart; we had no impulse to drag 
them down to the level of Eskimo Nell, or mix The Seeds of Love with Mrs. 
O’Frinke. 

So, though one is pleased that the folksong movement has spread so 
rapidly, one can discount it as a significant cultural development, insofar as 
by gross eclecticism it manifests such ignorance of the true nature of folksong, 
and such indifference to its greatest beauties. What really has been gained, 
if folksong is captured by the entertainment industry, and drowned in an 
idiom which I believe to be, essentially, the idiom of a culture of hate, that 
is, of ‘getting’ and building one’s identity at the expense of others? 

It really isn’t possible to mix great folksongs such as The Seeds of Love, The 
Unquiet Grave, Barbara Allen or O, Waly Waly with dirty-minded student 
songs, or even crude political numbers, without doing a great creative tra- 
dition an offence. Of course this offence is sometimes done in good faith— 
as by the way such sensational horrors as Go down ye Murderers is included 
among protest songs of a great dignity, and Ewan McColl’s bogus ballad, 
with its rollicking caricature of the Working Man, The Song of the Iron Road, 
is included in Steam Whistle Ballads alongside such genuine and dignified 
pieces of tragic folklore as The Donnibristle Moss Moran Disaster. Such things 
could, surely, only be done by people who are not responsive to the deepest 
and finest elements in genuine folksong? The confusion impairs the capacity 
to listen and respond with the delicacy and emotional fineness that creative 
art requires. The trouble with the indiscriminate mixing exploited by com- 
merce is that it reduces capacities to respond to the best folk art. 

Deliberate conditioning is another matter. Here we have to examine phe- 
nomena such as Bob Dylan and Joan Baez. Whatever their original talent, 
it is increasingly in the hands of promotion that intrudes ersatz ‘personality’ 
between the listener and the song. 

These two young people I would take as the most disturbing examples of 
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subtle conditioning being operated by commerce within the folksong move- 
ment. One’s suspicions are aroused at once by the record sleeves: Bob 
Dylan’s blurb is written by one ‘Nat Hentoff’ who writes for Playboy among 
other things and is so in the world Ian Fleming admires. ‘Nat’ uses the terms 
of the new criticism with calculating intelligence to project the ‘authenticity’ 
of a pseudo-personality: 


The irrepressible reality of Bob Dylan is a compound of spontaneity, candour’ 
slicing wit and an uncommonly perceptive eye and ear for the way many of us con- 
strict our capacities for living while a few of us don’t... 


This ‘protest’ theme links the young image, as with ‘pop’ singers from Elvis 
to the Beatles, with the commercial world’s successful attempt over the last 
twenty years to alienate and hive off the teenager as a separate ‘market’, as 
an exploitable commercial group. But even Peace News falls for Nat's line 
that Bob Dylan has a ‘message’, directed against “constricting our living’. 
Note that, being a true commercial copywriter Nat carefully calculates to 
offer us what we want to hear. There are those ‘who constrict their lives’: 
Nat and Dylan are to unchain us: but yet, we may not be of the kind to 
constrict (‘many of us. . . a few of us’). Even so, let’s join the unconstricted 
‘few’ (the old ad-man’s gimmick of appeal—‘a book for the few—12o0th 
thousand . . .’). 


Throughout everything he writes and sings, there is the surge of a young man 
looking into as many diverse scenes and people as he can find . . . ‘I’m my own person. 
I’ve got basic common rights . . . everything I do and sing and write comes out of me 
... It is this continuing explosion of a total individual, a young man growing free 


rather than absurd...’ 


Nothing could be more repellent than this “build up’ of a ‘free’ personality 
in terms of ‘sincerity’—when the obvious aim is to project a persona. Bob 
Dylan is no more ‘free’ than the supposedly ‘iconoclastic’ Beatles—both 
are really mere vehicles for the projections of commercial promotion 
campaigns. The real intention is given away on another sleeve, ‘it matters 
less where he has been than where he is going, and that would seem to be 
straight up’: straight up, that is, to the ‘top ten’, not to any artistic height of 
excellence or truth. He is only his ‘free’ self insofar as he is financially suc- 
cessful. How very far is this ‘freedom’ from that of the true artist, who has 
nothing to answer to except the creative conscience! 

Bob Dylan in action is strangely not ‘going straight up’ at all, but pathetic- 
ally retrospective. He imitates the husky voices of the blues singers of the 
twenties, the guttural negro music-hall artists, and the sinewy voices of old 
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folk-singers, as by imitating Woody Guthrie. Vocally this mimickry gives 
the same kind of emotional impression as of rustic garden arches, ‘Swiss’ 
cottages, or those varnished slices of log on which suburbia has the names of 
its houses written in gothic lettering. It is as olde Worlde as Old Tyme 
dancing or beer-hall musical revivals. The pronunciation is grotesquely 
retrospective—‘hahr-weis’ for ‘highways’, ‘mahls’ for ‘miles’ and so on, like 
the Marx brothers taking off John Steinbeck. 

So, this young man sounds like an old man uttering an old man’s prej- 
udices and ‘trad’ wisdoms: at times he sounds like a small boy imitating his 
grandfather. Being imitation, his utterance is full of bogus feeling and empty 
posture. And so, though one can see the appeal to the young, because he is 
pretending to be a man, and sings about how long it takes to become a man 
(and how bitter this is, etc.) the performance is a masquerade, and essentially 
sentimental: full of adolescent self-pity. The appeal (as with a great deal of 
commercial ‘pop’ entertainment) is the exploitation of the protest against 
growing up: to grow up is terrible—so say the Beatles in interviews,' so says 
Penelope Mortimer in The Pumpkin Eater, so says Simone de Beauvoir in her 
autobiography. The cult of clinging to youth and the denunciation of matur- 
ity is but a new mode of purveying an unreal world (we used to call it 
‘Hollywood’) as a sugary substitute in a dull and uncreative actual environ- 
ment: Bob Dylan’s first song, significantly, was dedicated to Brigitte Bardot. 

Despite its apparent “realism”, this is the essential message of Bob Dylan. 
Under the pretend-worker’s hat his ‘sincere’ face conveys a self-pitying 
cowardice about growing up to accept adult responsibility. This is what 
A Hard Rain’s Gonna Fall is about, not the Cuban missile threat at all. Bob 
Dylan is the ‘blue-eyed darling’ who is threatened by a nasty world—the 
new-born baby with wild wolves around it. Examined coolly the language 
and imagery (‘Song of a poet who died in the gutter’, “10,000 whispers but 
no-one was listening’) are the old corny clichés of Tin Pan Alley served up 
in a new ‘protest’ guise. Dylan’s baby is the same one that features in I 
Believe: 

Every time I hear a new-born baby cry 
Or touch a leaf or see the sky 
Then I know why I believe . . . 


\*The thing I’m afraid of is growing old. I hate that. You get old and you've 
missed it somehow. The old always resent the young and vice-versa.’ (John Lennon) 

“We're young. Youth is on our side. And it’s youth that matters right now.’ 
(Ringo Starr) Rave, November 

‘OUT are striped watch straps. I saw a friend’s mum wearing one and that was 
enough for me.’ 
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Dylan’s ‘message’ of course pretends to be realistic and love-seeking: ‘I 
met a girl who gave me a rainbow... .’; in the war we sang ‘Somewhere, 
over the rainbow’: the language, the cheap symbol, the vacant sentimentality 
are the same: only the slant, and the headgear, has changed—and the addition 
of the ‘folksong’ element, with the crypto-sincere ‘folk’ persona, skilfully 
produced and projected. So, we even have a reference to the ‘people’, and 
a ‘left-wing’ slant: “The people are many and their hands are empty . . .’ The 
original protest songs were sung among people who really had empty hands: 
and when the blues singers sang their guttural anguishes of prostitution and 
deprivation, they lived among hunger, had escaped by jazz-playing or 
prostitution, and were really high with addiction. Only by their wailing 
nostalgia could they bear the destructive urban pressure on the soul. Dylan 
sings in his imitation voice to people whose hands are full, but whose prob- 
lems still demand the sincerity of feeling and attitude which he does not really 
give them. ‘Protest’ is now of course merging into stand-aside futility: Peace 
News now even finds elections a ‘bore’, and is more concerned to permit 
addiction than to work at insights into hate. 

Joan Baez’s sleeve blurb is even more revealing: ‘Her concentrated purity 
of voice is an extension of an indomitably honest personality’. Note it is the 
personality which is to be honest, not the person. What counts is not that she 
is sincere in her art, but that she uses ‘no irrelevant furbelows of gesture’: 
everything concerns itself with externals. She is a ‘superlative actress’: as in 
the traditions of the pseudo-event we are virtually told how a ‘sincere’ persona 
is concocted for us. 

This projection is a disaster with Joan Baez: so concerned is the ‘actress’ to 
act the vocal gestures of sincerity that she insinuates herself fatally between 
us and the song. As with Bob Dylan, the effect is to make everything, 
despite changes in mood and tempo, sound the same, since what comes to us 
is not the ‘inscape’ of the song, its creative order, but the contrivance of its 
interpretation and the mannerisms of the singer. With Joan Baez the inter- 
pretation is insensitive and poetically unintelligent. At times she simply gives 
herself away by being raucous and vulgar, and simply sounds like a ‘pop’ 
singer (The Lily of the West). The test comes with songs like Barbara Allen, 
or The Trees They do Grow High. Sung in a simple direct and natural way 
—even not very well—I have never known these songs to fail to move me 
deeply—until I heard Joan Baez. The latter, certainly, is a masterpiece, be- 
cause it reconciles the cycles of death and regeneration, and resolves the 
individual tragedy without flinching from the fact of death. 

But Joan Baez intrudes herself, by long drawn out tremulos at the ends of 
lines, and by nasal prolongation of notes, by an intrusive pianissimo here, and 
a too conscious ritardando there. On my record The Trees They do Grow High 
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followed The Waggoner’s Lad, and so took on a completely irrelevant air of 
protest against parental intervention, and of adolescent self-pity over dying 
young: both of which dragged the folksong down to the ethos of Elvis. 
But the coup de grace is given to the song by Joan Baez’s sotto voce ‘effect’ 
on the word ‘death’ in “Death had put an end to his growing’. The singer’s 
voice should no flinch or dwell here: the whole point is the shock as the death 
so quickly comes, and yet the passage of the death, as the trees and grass grow 
on: to pause almost long enough to beat the breast is to reduce the song to 
the sloppiness of a Victorian parlour number. To sing folksongs as ‘well’ as 
Joan Baez is to destroy them by overdone ‘effects’ that destroy their dis- 
interested impartiality and artistic ‘distance’. She becomes too involved and 
bring us into involvement, or a wrong gross kind, blurred and sickly. 

This is what is strangest about the more fashionable cults of the young 
today—the sloppiness underlying the ‘tough’ cults. Take for instance the 
words of a recent ‘top ten’ success: 


We'll build a world of our own 
That no-one else can share 
All our sorrows we'll leave 
Far behind us there 
And I know you will find 
There'll be peace of mind 


When we live in a world of our own. 


—could anything be closer to Patience Strong? Even a normal tough child 
would surely find this embarrassing? 

There is a slight echo effect contrived for Joan Baez, and this, together 
with her gross husky ‘effects’ makes every folksong as tearful as a Hollywood 
sob chorus: dim and rit for ‘He turned his face to the wall’ in Barbara Allen, 
and a little ‘touch’ of a tremulous falter on the leap on the word ‘child’ in 
‘For I am with child’ in The Cherry Tree Carol. These devices quite destroy 
the feeling of these superb songs. Apart from these crude ‘touches’ Joan Baez’ 
singing is flat and dead, except for such crudities as the ‘acting’ of Joseph’s 
anger. 

In Plaisir d’ Amour her inflexible tremulo ceases to be irritating and ob- 
trusive: it suits perfectly the sugary eroticism of café chantant music of about 
1890—and it is to this tradition rather than to folksong that Joan Baez belongs. 

In Little Musgrave she even goes so far as to bowdlerise, and seeks to make 
the song ‘amoral’ by deleting the last stanza, which records the violent con- 
sequences of adultery: “He split her head in twain’ . . . In the world of Nat, 
Playboy and Peace News, the myth must be upheld that in the new enlighten- 
ment jealousy no longer has consequences. . . . 
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The other betrayal of folksong has been from within, by a kind of philoso- 
phical betrayal in criticism and editing. This is perhaps inevitable, in an age 
in which the commercial exploitation of our psychic anxieties, especially 
over sex, has found its vindication in the writings of some who draw on the 
more negative and anti-social interpretations of Freudian theory. These 
argue that if our troubles arise from ‘repression’, for which the solution is to 
‘let off steam’, then what harm can there be in the outspoken play on sex in 
‘frank’ films, books—and songs? “Bawdy’ folksong has thus become part of 
the ‘enlightened’ ‘uninhibitedness’ about sex of the entertainment in the last 
decade: even in the catalogue of such a reputable firm as Topic Records 
folksongs share space with salacious songs about the Profumo affair. Even 
such a devoted scholar and singer as A. L. Lloyd tends at times to exaggerate 
the bawdy element, and sings at times, if not with a leer, certainly with 
something of a wink. Everyone is afraid of being thought ‘Puritanical’ if 
they do not endorse this ‘adult’ enjoyment of ‘lusty’ bawdiness: now even 
Topic have issued a special record of Erotic Folksongs with an over-explicit 
‘enlightened’ sleeve. 

One’s objections do not spring from an over-solemn concern to preserve 
the ‘purity’ of folksong, or a desire to seek to make out that the ‘folk’ were 
kid-gloved. Objections are rather that the excitement about bawdiness in 
folksong tends to prevent us seeing in what the greatness of the finest folk- 
songs lies, not least erotic folksong. The confusion is a deep emotional 
matter: as Freud himself showed bawdy humour is a mark of repression and 
fear rather than of freedom. We joke about things because we are guilty, 
afraid or anxious about them. Double meanings in dreams and ‘Freudian 
slips’ indicate suppressed—or rather, repressed—guilty desires. So, the ‘frank’ 
and ‘outspoken’ concern of our time (witness the attitudes to sex in the New 
Statesman) are rather more a mark of obsession, of anxiety, than of healthy 
outspokenness. If one is in such an emotional state, in which ‘sex in the head’, 
tittilating references, and coarseness are predominant, this state itself tends to 
maintain its own compulsions. The offensiveness marks a defence against 
the exploration of deeper issues of identity and relationship. Sex-conscious- 
ness becomes a ‘taboo on tenderness’ in itself, and the theoretical vindication 
becomes (as Ian D. Suttie indicates) a mere attempt to demoralise. 

The greatest folksongs explore areas of our deepest inward life including 
the erotic: to set them side-by-side with merely superficial bawdy folksongs 
without discrimination is to undermine their creative influence. It is possible 
that we in our age cannot stand this creative influence upon us, because of 
the inevitable pain and adjustment required, as our feelings begin to flow. 
Our taboos are too strong: so, we need to smutch and crudify. One finds 
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something of the same problem in teaching, where children have been cor- 
rupted by pulp-books and James Bond novels: the first struggle is to find 
the child’s true self, under what has been borrowed to form a nasty crust. 
Our problem now is to find the true self of folksong. If we cannot, we shall 
stay at the level of trivial response to them—which involves a trivial attitude 
to life. Compare the attitude of folksongs to love—it is seen as an ultimate 
need in Died for Love, ‘I'd rather be in my true love’s arms than any other 
where’: 


Christ that my love were in my arms 


And I in my bed again. 


This air of total commitment to the need for love, and for relationship, 
which may be compared with the embodiment in Wuthering Heights of a 
concept of love which resembles ‘the eternal rocks beneath’ may be compared 
with a comment on love by Marghanita Laski at the time of the Lady Chat- 
terley trial, that sex was ‘infinitely pleasant if one was in love’. 

Lawrence, I fear, must bear some of the blame, for having, in Lady Chat- 
terley, mistaken our true libidinal goal. We have too long supposed it with 
him to be in ‘sexual fulfilment’; or perhaps, with Freud supposed our goal 
to be ‘detensioning’, and finally in acceptance of the ‘death urge’. In the 
light of such ‘realism’ there would seem to be a justification both for the 
emphasis on ‘bawdy’ folksong, and also in the way folksongs about love and 
death have been linked with the prevalent cult in ‘pop’ songs about the death 
of lovers. See for instance the few notes on the sleeve of a record by Joan 
Baez, about Barbara Allen: 


The classic ballad of a repentant virgin. We are thankful that this ballad reached 
maturity before the pseudo rationalities of modern medical diagnosis relegated death 
via the broken-hearted route to the superstitions of the past. For there is no lovelier 
way to go, particularly when one leaves a remorseful cruel lady to suffer an identical. 
transition to the other world. . . . Vanguard, VRS-9094, sleeve 


Such cynical whimsy is destructive of genuine response and feeling, and it 
seeks to thrust a great tragic folksong into the cheap sentimentality of the 
morbid exploitation of cheap sentiments about love and death of ‘pop’ songs, 
and other bright fashionable gimmicks of the negative appeal of the higher 
journalism. Outside education, as money is found to be in it, folksong is in 
danger of becoming drowned in the culture of hate—that exploitation of 
hate (as in film, weekly journalism and ‘pop’) which has been found to sus- 
tain circulations and financial returns on expression. 
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by 
T. R. BARNES 


Senior English Master, Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury 


Is 1T worth reading contemporary drama in school? A good deal is avail- 
able in cheap editions; indeed, publishers seem eager to usher the avant-garde 
into the classroom, and we are all anxious to affirm that Eng. Lit. no longer 
stops at Tennyson/Browning/Dickens. I assume that there is no need to 
argue the case for reading, and, as far as possible, acting plays—that this is a 
pleasurable and widely useful activity. But post-war drama does present 
difficulties. In the dialogue the selection of language really used by men is 
wider than it used to be. Characters say ‘Balls’ and tell each other to ‘piss 
off’; they behave in ways which cannot be held up as models for the young. 
True, Hamlet’s mum is not a nice woman, but the school text is cut, and 
Shakespeare is different, somehow, don’t you think? (“Wrapped in the decent 
obscurity of a learned tongue.) What goes on in the court of Denmark, or 
in Egypt, doesn’t come home to our business and bosoms as shockingly as 
when the setting is a basement flat. Abram men are remote and picturesque 
figures. Caretakers are unsettling. Madness in great ones is bearable: we 
prefer, do we, that madness in Paddington should go unwatched? Such ob- 
jections are not merely frivolous; the problem does exist and no blanket 
generalisation can cover it. 

These plays attempt to deal seriously with the world as it is now, in modes 
the writers have developed out of their experience of that world. What we 
must decide is whether the classroom is the place for such experience. “Gross 
and violent stimulation’ is everywhere in this world, and it is a common- 
place that such stimulation is both commercially exploited and the subject of 
endless discussions and sermonising. Children have one set of standards for 
the outside, another inside the classroom, and to bring these standards to bear 
on each other is a difficult and delicate business. I spoke above of ‘the class- 
room’: but there is no such place. There are thousands of rooms, of groups, 
none of which has exactly the same problems. Tact, knowledge of one’s 
pupils, and one’s relationship to them, and of oneself, are the only bases for 
decision. One man’s success may be another’s fiasco. 

Let us grant that, in the light of such knowledge, armed with such tact, 


I2 
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we decide to ‘do’ some modern drama. What shall we choose? The new 
in all the arts is puffed like any other commodity, and much writing about 
plays is not very helpful to us, because it concerns performance, production, 
and that nebulous concept ‘the art of the theatre’. We want a straight answer 
to a simple question: “Are the words worth reading?’ We all know that 
other things besides dialogue go to make up the theatrical experience, but 
we can’t provide those things: we depend on the words. I don’t claim to 
provide the straight answer I have asked for but hope that the following notes 
may be helpful. 

We can roughly divide new drama into three classes: the chronicle moral- 
ity play—Galileo, A Man for All Seasons, Luther; the post-Shavian rhetorical 
naturalistic play with a message—Look Back in Anger, the Wesker Trilogy; 
the exploitation, grim or gay but always unsettling, of the irrational—The 
Caretaker, One Way Pendulum, Next Time I'll Sing to You. 

I must confess that I tend to find the first class boring. The moral schema 
too often obtrudes, and I recoil instinctively from the play ‘that makes you 
think’. But this doesn’t mean that such plays won’t fit our purpose. The 
simplicity—naivety if you will—of their themes, the clear antitheses of their 
problems, are easily grasped by adolescents, and invite discussion and argu- 
ment. They contain, after all, goodies and baddies. From the struggle of 
sheriff and rustler to that between proletarian and capitalist il n'y a qu’un pas, 
and it might be claimed that the Marxist myth is slightly more relevant than 
the western one. We ought, I think, to take an adolescent-eye view and be 
prepared to sink some of our own prejudices. The first thing to do is to 
elicit interest. 

A Man for All Seasons is respectable enough to be a set book. It is serious 
and intelligent. To me it seems dull, but I have seen an impressive school 
production which was much enjoyed by the cast—the people who really 
matter on these occasions. 

Here is part of the scene between More and Norfolk, when the latter 
pleads with him in the name of friendship to give in to the King. 


Norfolk: . . . listen to what I have to say. You’re behaving like a fool. You’re behaving 
like a crank. You're not behaving like a gentleman—All right, that means nothing 
to you; but what about your friends? 

More: What about them? 

Norfolk: Goddammit, you’re dangerous to know! 

More: Then don’t know me. 

Norfolk: There’s something further ... You must have realised by now there’s a . . . 
policy, with regards to you. [More nods.] The King is using me in it. 

More: That’s clever. That’s Cromwell . . . You're between the upper and the nether 
millstones then. 
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Norfolk: I am! 

More: Howard, you must cease to know me. 

Norfolk: I do know you! I wish I didn’t but I do! 

More: I mean as a friend. 

Norfolk: You are my friend! 

More: I can’t relieve you of your obedience to the King, Howard. You must relieve 
yourself of our friendship. No one’s safe now, and you have a son. 

Norfolk: You might as well advise a man to change the colour of his hair! I’m fond 
of you, and there it is! You’re fond of me, and there it is! 

More: What’s to be done then? 

Norfolk [with deep appeal]: Give in. 

More [gently]: I can’t give in, Howard—[smile] you might as well advise a man to 
change the colour of his eyes. I can’t. Our friendship’s more mutable than that. 
Norfolk: Oh, that’s immutable, is it? The one fixed point in a world of changing 

friendships is that Thomas More will not give in! 

More [urgent to explain]: To me it has to be, for that’s myself! Affection goes as deep 
in me as you I think, but only God is love right through, Howard; and that’s my 
self. 

Perhaps this quotation will show why I feel the play to be serious. Its 
problems are, through the optic glass of history, clearly focussed, and these 
problems, of conscience, integrity, friendship and state power are patently 
relevant to our world. I think it dull because its language, though clear, is 
neutral and rhythmically dead. But I think many groups would enjoy the 
play, and when they discuss its themes they won't be wasting their time. 

Bolt’s play is safely pushed back in time. The Wesker Trilogy, now avail- 
able in a heavily annotated school edition (Longman’s Heritage of Literature 
series) deals with the contemporary world, spanning two generations. Fas- 
cism, the Spanish war, communism, strikes, political commitment, poverty, 
ignorance, the retreat from mass production to craftsmanship and its failure, 
all jostle together in its scenes. Wesker seems to me worth attention because 
of his concern for people and values; he is ‘talking about Jerusalem’. ‘If you 
don’t care’, says Ronnie, his somewhat unsubstantial protagonist, ‘you die’. 
Beatie Bryant’s tirade at the end of Roots is worth quoting to show the sort 
of way Wesker’s work is relevant and stimulating. She is talking to her 
stolid and uncomprehending relatives: 


*... Do you think we really count? You don’ wanna take any notice of what them 
ole papers say about the workers bein’ all-important these days—that’s all squit! "Cos 
we aren’t. Do you think when the really talented people in the country get to work 
they get to work for us? Hell if they do! Do you think they don’t know we ‘ont 
make the effort? The writers don’t write thinkin’ we can understand, nor the painters 
don’t paint expecting us to be interested . . . “Blust’, they say, ‘the masses is too stupid 
for us to come down to them. Blust,’ they say, ‘if they don’t make no effort why 
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should we bother?’ So you know who come along? The slop singers and the pop 
writers and the film makers and women’s magazines and the Sunday papers and the 
picture strip love stories—that’s who come along, and you don’t have to make no 
effort for them, it come easy. “We know where the money lie,” they say, ‘hell we do! 
The workers ’ve got it so let’s give them what they want. . . . Anything’s good enough 
for them ‘cos they don’t ask for no more!’ The whole stinkin’ commercial world 
insults us and we don’t care a damn. Well, Ronnie’s right—it’s our own bloody 
fault We want the third-rate—we got it! 


We won't consider the touching climax—that Beatie suddenly realises that 
she is talking, not quoting, ‘articulate at last’ (salvation through communica- 
tion), but the content of her speech. It may be objected that this is a tract, 
but there is nothing necessarily wrong with tracts, though they don’t of 
course make the greatest sort of drama. Wesker is adapting Shavian methods; 
and this speech—there are many such throughout his work—presents a theme 
and a situation well fitted for class involvement and discussion. His work is 
sometimes sentimental, his characters conventional, and their motivation 
arbitrary. (One cannot, for example, really believe that Dave Simmonds, 
in I’m Talking About Jerusalem, would have taken the lino without his em- 
ployer’s permission.) But his deep concern and sincerity come through it 
all with a kind of rough power. 

I think Osborne’s Look Back in Anger still retains enough vitality to be inter- 
esting. It turns out on inspection to be much more ironic, much less com- 
mitted to the Jimmy Porter rhetoric than its legendary fame would imply. 
His speeches, nevertheless, give splendid voice to the adolescent impulse for 
spitting in authority’s eye, and its precarious conclusion, the pathetic flimsy 
game of squirrels and bears points, as it is intended to do, the weakness of 
the Porter stance, and, beyond that, the defects of the society that fails to use 
him. Osborne has solid merits, difficult to discern through the fog of pub- 
licity that has surrounded him. We are here on difficult ground, where we 
have to try and distinguish the modish, the temporarily stimulating, from 
work tough enough to stand the dull handling we must in our conditions 
inevitably give it. 

The American dramatist whose work seems to me to suit our needs is 
Arthur Miller. Death of a Salesman is hard to read, because its form depends 
on the use of a multiple setting, and what is clear to the eye in the theatre is 
not always clear on the page. But this can be got over. The sort of work we 
are thinking of must include hints on how to read a play, how to visualise 
what is going on. Groups who have read some Shakespeare should have no 
difficulty about this. Here is a short quotation from the scene where Linda, 
the Salesman’s wife, is exhorting her sons to show their ageing and ailing 
father some love and respect: 
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Linda: . . . 1 don’t say he’s a great man. Willy Loman never made a lot of money. His 
name was never in the papers. He’s not the finest character that ever lived. But he’s 
a human being, and a terrible thing is happening to him. So attention must be paid. 
He’s not to be allowed to fall into his grave like an old dog. Attention, attention 
must be paid finally to such a person. You called him crazy— 

Biff: 1 didn’t mean— 

Linda: No, a lot of people think he’s lost his—balance. But you don’t have to be very 
smart to know what his trouble is. The man is exhausted. 

Happy: Sure! 

Linda: A small man can be just as exhausted as a great man. He works for a company 
thirty-six years this March, opens up unheard-of territories to their trademark, and 
now in his old age they take his salary away. 

Happy [indignantly]: 1 didn’t know that, Mom. 

Linda: You never asked, my dear! Now that you get your spending money some- 
place else you don’t trouble your mind with him. 

Happy: But I gave you money last— 

Linda: Christmas-time, fifty dollars! To fix the hot water it cost ninety-seven fifty. 
For five weeks he’s been on straight commission, like a beginner, an unknown! 

Biff: Those ungrateful bastards! 

Linda: Are they any worse than his sons? When he brought them business, when he 
was young, they were glad to see him. But now his old friends, the old buyers that 
loved him so and always found some order to hand him in a pinch—they’re all dead, 
retired. He used to be able to make six, seven calls a day in Boston. Now he takes 
his valises out of the car and puts them back and takes them out again and he’s 
exhausted . .. And what goes through a man’s mind, driving seven hundred miles 
home without having earned a cent? . . . And you tell me he has no character? The 
man who never worked a day but for your benefit? When does he get the medal 
for that? ... 


Miller is writing a tragedy. To this death ‘attention must be paid’. His play 
is part of that tradition which begins with Ibsen, and which tries, without the 
aid of poetry, to express in drama based on the realities of bourgeois life the 
range of experience, of feeling, which the novel had taken over from the 
great renaissance playwrights. Willy Loman stands for modern man; his 
salesmanship for the civilisation he lives in and by; his death arraigns the 
values of that civilisation. It is interesting to inquire how far the action, 
characters and language of the play can support the tragic burden; interest- 
ing, too, to reflect on the gap that separates ‘A small man can be just as 
exhausted as a great man...’ from ‘A sight most pitiful in the meanest 
wretch/Past speaking of in a king!’ 

The playwrights I have mentioned so far build on traditional methods; 
they present few linguistic or technical difficulties to anyone who has read, 
shall we say, Major Barbara. I can imagine entertaining and stimulating work 
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being based, for example, on A Man for All Seasons, Luther, and The Crucible 
or Galileo, examining their treatment of history, and the way their authors 
have made the dilemmas and conflicts depicted emblematic of those in our 
own society. Look back in Anger, the Wesker Trilogy, and Death of a Sales- 
man could be discussed as examples of the dramatist presenting aspects of 
contemporary life; and made perhaps the jumping off ground for compar- 
ison with and critical appraisal of current television and screen offerings. 
One of our aims if we are to read the drama of our own day must be to 
lead on to such appraisal, and to the beginnings of critical discrimination 
applied to experience outside the classroom. 

We have now to look at the third kind of modern play, the surrealist, 
absurd sort, which exploits the mysterious and the irrational. To start with 
we can I think omit those like Ionesco’s Amédée, or How to Get Rid of It, which 
convey their meaning so largely through stage effects. If we can’t see the 
corpse, the mushrooms and Amédée ‘flying up out of reach of the policeman’ 
we are left with the words alone, and they are not, by themselves, at any rate 
in translation, very interesting. We might note here that there are similar 
objections, from our special view-point—I am not considering their value 
as plays—to such works as Wesker’s Kitchen or Henry Livings’ Nil Carbor- 
undum. ‘...the growing corpse in Amédée’ says Mr. Esslin in his preface to 
the Penguin selection of Absurd Drama ‘can best be understood as a poetic 
image. It is in the nature both of dreams and of poetic imagery that they 
aie ambiguous and carry a multitude of meanings at one and the same time, 
so that it is futile to ask what the image of the growing corpse stands for’. 
I agree, as I suppose we all do, about the ‘multitude of meanings’ in the 
poetic image; but I cannot follow Mr. Esslin’s deduction, that it is therefore 
‘futile’ to ask what it means. And, indeed, Mr. Esslin does not rest in futility, 
for he goes on to suggest several things the corpse might mean. Later he tells 
us that ‘Narrative or discursive thought proceeds in a dialectical manner and 
must lead to a result or final message . . . Poetry is above all concerned to 
convey its central idea, or atmosphere, or mode of being; it is essentially 
static’, and that in the old drama we have come to expect ‘neat resolutions’. 
I do not understand what Mr. Esslin means by saying that poetry is essentially 
static. This is not a term I would apply to the Ode to Autumn or ‘I wake and 
feel the fell of dark .. .’ or Among School Children. Nor do I find any ‘neat 
resolution’ in Lear, The Tempest, Le Misanthrope, The Wild Duck or The Three 
Sisters. But the main point is clear: these plays are ‘poetic’; and they are as 
they are and not otherwise because the rhetoric of naturalism will not convey 
their authors’ vision of a world without purpose, filled with beings who live 
solitary, incommunicable lives. They look back, according to Mr. Esslin, to 
the ‘ancient tradition of ritual drama’, ‘a poetic image of an archetypal event 
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brought to life through a series of symbolic actions’. 

We should not take too seriously talk about communication being im- 
possible for anyone who really believed this would be silent. Our age has 
no doubt its special difficulties, and we have been hearing about them for a 
long time now. It was Prufrock who lamented ‘It is impossible to say just 
what I mean...’ and the exasperated Sweeney who grumbled ‘I gotta use 
words when I talk to you...’ (Don’t forget Sweeney. The avant-gardists 
come and go, but Sweeney soldiers on, very much alive.) Our immediate 
problem is to decide whether any of the absurd theatre will do for us. 

Certainly, I think, Beckett. Readers of Waiting for Godot need to be sym- 
pathetic. This is not an author to try on groups who have not read much, 
or are inclined to be hostile to, or resentful of, literature, because it’s not 
factual, or practical, or even ‘true’. But any group which is prepared to let 
its imagination be acted upon, to experience the play, can gain insight into 
what is after all an important aspect of modern writing. 

Brecht, Wesker, Osborne take society seriously. They do not deal with 
naked unaccommodated man, and their characters are, as it were, draped in 
moral systems, ideologies, loyalt'ss. Beckett strips these all off. His play is 
difficult to quote from, because the writing is seamless, and has a rhythmic 
flow which imposes assent. Waves or pulses of intensity energise the flood 
and die away, and if one isolates them one distorts the pattern. Perhaps this 


section from the tramps’ talk near the beginning of the first act will give 
some idea of its quality. 


Estragon: What did we do yesterday? 

Vladimir: What did we do yesterday? 

Estragon: Yes. 

Vladimir: Why . . . [angrily]. Nothing is certain when you're about. 

Estragon: In my opinion we were here. 

Vladimir [looking round]: You recognise the place? 

Estragon: 1 didn’t say that. 

Vladimir: Well: 

Estragon: That makes no difference. 

Vladimir: All the same . . . that tree . . . [turning towards the auditorium] . . . that bog. 

Estragon: You're sure it was this evening? 

Vladimir: What: 

Estragon: That we were to wait. 

Vladimir: He said Saturday. [Pause.] I think. 

Estragon: You think. 

Vladimir: | must have made a note of it. [He fumbles in his pockets, bursting with mis- 
cellaneous rubbish. 

Estragon [very insidious]: But what Saturday? And is it Saturday? Is it not rather 
Sunday? [Pause.] Or Monday? [Pause.] Or Friday? 
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Vladimir [looking wildly about him, as though the date was inscribed on the landscape}: It’s 
not possible! 

Estragon: Or Thursday? 

Vladimir: What'll we doz 

Estragon: If he came yesterday and we weren’t here you may be sure he won’t come 
again today. 

Vladimir: But you say we were here yesterday. : 

Estragon: | may be mistaken. [Pause.] Let’s stop talking for a minute, do you mind? 

Vladimir | feebly]: All right. [Estragon sits down on the mound. Vladimir paces agitatedly 
up and down, halting from time to time to gaze into distance off. Estragon falls asleep. 
Vladimir halts before Estragon.| Gogo! ... Gogo! ... GOGO! 

[Estragon wakes with a start.] 

Estragon [restored to the horror of his situation]: 1 was asleep! [Reproachfully.] Why will 
you never let me sleep: 

Vladimir: 1 felt lonely. 

Estragon: I had a dream. 

Vladimir: Don’t tell me! 

Estragon: | dreamt that— 

Vladimir: DON’T TELL ME! 

Estragon [gesture towards the universe]: This one is enough for you: [Silence.] It’s not 
nice of you, Didi. Who am I to tell my private nightmares to if I can’t tell them 
to your 


There is no certainty of place or time or status, and we, the onlookers are 
firmly reminded that we share this uncertainty; we, too, wallow in this bog, 
We cannot communicate, for when we try, our fellows refuse to listen. If 
we take the words ‘I had a dream’, and the accompanying ironic query about 
the (dream) universe “This one is enough for you?’ to be spoken by the artist, 
then we have here the refusal of the masses to respond to the imaginative 
vision, or heed the warnings of the private nightmare, or console those whom 
it rides, for there is ‘Nor hate of what’s to come, nor pity for what's gone,/ 
Nothing but grip of claw, and the eye’s complacency . . .’ Beckett’s stylised, 
bare, dialogue has subtle rhythmic inflections: see how the melting cadences 
of Estragon’s last speech in this passage reinforce the irony, for these tramps 
are pilgrims with nowhere to go. Whether Beckett’s gloom, summarised 
in the famous “They give birth over a grave . . .’ is too unrelievedly nihilistic 
for the classroom is not for me to decide, but an approach to ‘placing’ him 
might come from a reading of Lear, considering how much more that fable 
includes; and some of Yeats, notably Meditation in Time of Civil War and 
Nineteen Nineteen is relevant. 

Pinter, too, exploits a barren idiom, ‘the dreary intercourse of daily life’, 
and he peddles a special brand of paranoiac terror. I think he promises more 
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than he pays for his plays seem more interesting while one is watching them 
than they do in retrospect. One wonders, for example, whether the horrific 
conclusions of The Room or The Dumb Waiter are justified, but The Birthday 
Party and The Caretaker are well worth our attention. What is interesting 
about his dialogue is not its ‘naturalness’, or tape-recorder truth but its 
rhythm. Here is a passage from the second act of The Birthday Party. 


Petey: Oh hullo, Stan. You haven’t met Stanley, have you Mr. Goldberg? 

Goldberg: 1 haven't had the pleasure. 

Petey: Oh well, this is Mr. Goldberg, this is Mr. Webber. 

Goldberg: Pleased to meet you. 

Petey: We were just getting a bit of air in the garden. 

Goldberg: I was telling Mr. Boles about my old mum. What days. [He sits at the table, 
right.| Yes. When I was a youngster, of a Friday, I used to go for a walk down the 
canal with a girl who lived down my road. A beautiful girl. What a voice that 
bird had! A nightingale, my word of honour. Good? Pure? She w2sn’t a Sunday 
school teacher for nothing. Anyway, I'd leave her with a little kiss on the cheek— 
I never took liberties—we weren’t like the young men these days in those days. 
We knew the meaning of respect. So I'd give her a peck and I'd bowl back home. 
Humming away I'd be, past the children’s playground. I'd tip my hat to the todd- 
lers, I'd give a helping hand to a couple of stray dogs, everything came natural. 
I can see it like yesterday. The sun falling behind the dog stadium. Ah! [He leans 
back contentedly. | 

McCann: Like behind the town hall. 

Goldberg: What town hall: 

McCann: In Carrikmacross. 

Goldberg: There’s no comparison. Up the street, into my gate, inside the door, home. 
‘Simey!’ my old mum used to shout, ‘quick before it gets cold.” And there on the 
table what would I see? The nicest piece of gefilte fish you could wish to find on 
a plate. 

McCan::: I thought your name was Nat. 

Goldberg: She called me Simey. 

Petey: Yes, we all remember our childhood. 

Goldberg: Too true. Eh, Mr. Webber, what do you say? Childhood. Hot water 
bottles. Hot milk. Pancakes. Soapsuds. What a life. . . . 


We will want to think about the play, ponder the relationship between 
Stanley and the mysterious strangers, but meanwhile it is a pleasure just to 
listen to Goldberg. The speech generates energy: character and situation (we 
know by this stage that nothing Goldberg says is ‘true’) are created in the 
words, which ask, as all good dialogue should, to be heard, and there is not 
much in the plays I have been reading recently of which I could say the same. 

N. F. Simpson is the most immediately appealing of the ‘absurd’ writers, 
and this piece from A Resounding Tinkle will show what I mean. 
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Bro: Was it still raining when you went to the door, Middie? 

Middie: There’s a slight drizzle. It’s not much. 

Bro: I'll give it a few minutes longer. I don’t suppose Nora will mind. I don’t go 
out in the rain oftener than I need these days, Uncle Ted. My old hat isn’t up to it. 

Uncle Ted: That’s what you’re always saying, Bro. Isn’t he Middie? 

Middie: Hats aren’t everything in this world. There are other things besides hats. 

Bro: We know they aren’t everything. 

Uncle Ted: I daresay there are plenty of people who wouldn’t mind having a hat like 
yours, Bro, all the same. 

Bro: It isn’t so much having the hats as knowing how to make the best use of them. 

Middie: We can’t all be blessed with hats. 

Uncle Ted: I suppose plenty of people do get by without hats, but it’s rather silly to 
pretend they don’t matter. 

Bro: Look at Mrs. Blackboy’s husband and the showers he’s got through in his time 
with that green plastic bag he carries round on his head. 

Middie: That’s not a hat. 

Bro: Or Bella for that matter. 

Middie: Bella overdoes it. The time she spends on millinery she could spend on some- 
thing else. 

Uncle Ted: She gets through the rain though. 

Middie: A lot of those who are supposed to have such wonderful hats go around half 
the time in other people’s. . . . 


and so on. It has been said that Simpson’s work derives from Lear and Car- 
roll, and that it is typically English nonsense, but I think this view makes his 
work sound too cosy. To me it is full of overtones of unease and discomfort. 
The classical aim of comedy, said Shaw, was to chasten morals through 
ridicule. Perhaps a portentous dictum to apply to Simpson’s work, but I 
think this is what his plays do. They are funny; in their absurdity we see 
ourselves; above all they make us listen to ourselves, and hear how ludicrously 
inadequate our everyday language is. This preoccupation with language and 
communication is in varying degrees common to Beckett, Pinter and Simp- 
son. 

These notes do not aim at completeness. I think there are other writers 
whose work might well be included—James Saunders, Shelagh Delaney and 
John Arden are three of them. But I have tried to show what sort of ap- 
proaches might be useful. We are here on largely unmapped ground and 
we have to make up our own minds unguided by editorial hands—and what 
a relief that is! Some of these works are to be seen on television and in the 
cinema, and their authors work, partly at least, in the mass media. Attention 
should be paid to them in their own right, for the pleasure they can bring: 
they also form a bridge between ‘the syllabus’, ‘the set book’, ‘literature’ and 
the world outside. And bridges can be crossed both ways. 
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by 
JEREMY MULFORD 


Sawston County Junior School 


In ‘WHERE?’ 21 there was a profile of Upwood Junior School in Hun- 
tingdonshire. The author, Ronald Deadman, while praising many things, 
criticised the lack of any ‘really stimulating creative work in English’. He 
quoted a ten-year-old’s poem: 


The moon is described as a pale servant, 
Serving the Earth and Sun, 

Also a giant white stallion, 

A stallion on the run, 

The sun is a great golden sphere 

Giving warmth and Light. 

The great King at the day, 

Giving way to the Moon at night. 


and commented—‘This seems to me to be satisfactory in its technical mast- 
ery, but somewhat lacking in the tough, bright imagery-skill which primary 
school children are capable of when they are encouraged to write from them- 
selves and at the same time actively discouraged from what has been called 
“recollected literariness”.’ (Mr. Deadman’s italics.) He then quoted approv- 
ingly part of a poem, which had won a prize in a children’s literary competi- 
tion, by a child in another school: 


The Tramp 
He limped on like an old ship 
Entering the breaker’s yards, 
He staggers along gaunt and ragged 
Looking like a fox 
As he pulls his body across the horizon, 
A bent bushy tree. . . . 


If the poem that Mr. Deadman cites from Upwood School is representa- 
tive, then there is a limitation in their writing. But does this justify his 
suggestion that children should be ‘actively discouraged from what has been 
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called “recollected literariness”?? He may be complaining only that the 
children were being influenced by bad poems (I am not at all sure, incident- 
ally, that this was the case in his example). Yet his simple juxtaposition of 
the two poems and his remarks above as a whole imply that he disapproves 
of recollected literature, of all literariness in children’s writing, as though this 
could not, in any valuable sense, be of the children ‘themselves’. 

It seems to me desirable that children should ‘recollect’ what they have 
read; indeed, it would be very extraordinary and disturbing if they did not 
(I wonder just what Mr. Deadman is advocating to the teacher by those 
italics). Mr. Deadman seems to be suggesting that all that can possibly be 
involved is a skilled form of copying. But it could be—it often is—an impor- 
tant kind of exploration of language, of testing another way of apprehending 
and writing because it is attractive and meaningful. If a teacher is seeking 
from children only ‘tough, bright imagery-skill’ (and there is a crudity about 
the phrase) without pausing to consider how the good effect of good literature 
could variously express itself in their writing, he is imposing on and limiting 
these children. And although it is important that the teacher should in some 
degree be a good literary critic, he must beware of regarding the results of 
his teaching simply as ‘literature’. It is more important to be ready to see a 
child’s poem as perhaps one tiny, passing yet significant moment of growth 
in his continuous education, than as an item from his oeuvre, as if he were an 
adult and a poet. 

Mr. Deadman’s second poem is of a different kind from the first, and its 
conceits have a life that is not in the other, but they do not make it a more 
successful poem. Simply as a poem it is irritating after several readings be- 
cause its images are undisciplined. (I prefer the more mannered conceits of 
the first poem: at least they are at one with its mode.) But this is merely the 
literary critic’s judgement, not the teacher’s; for the doing of “The Tramp’ 
may have been valuable. Here could be another kind of finding out about 
language, by a child who so relishes words that he at once abandons himself 


to them and overstrives. 


Children can often write poetry which, though largely influenced by 
something they have read, is memorable, whether one looks at it as teacher 
or as literary critic (in using this term I am not intending to inflate either 
what children write or the reader’s function). Some of Arthur Waley’s trans- 
lations from the Chinese are very valuable for use with older primary school 
children, not least because they have no rhymes or regular metre, and this 
helps to break down preconceptions about poetry that have been formed on 
infant doggerel. Here is “The Little Cart’ by Ch’en Tsu-Lung!: 
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The little cart jolting and banging through the yellow haze of dusk; 
The man pushing behind, the woman pulling in front. 

They have left the city and do not know where to go. 

‘Green, green, those elm-tree leaves; they will cure my hunger, 

If only we could find some quiet place and sup on them together.’ 


The wind has flattened the yellow mother-wort; 

Above it in the distance they see the walls of a house. 

‘There surely must be people living who'll give you something to eat.’ 

They tap at the door, but no one comes: they look in, but the kitchen is empty 
They stand hesitating in the lonely road and their tears fall like rain. 


I have used this with several classes, and more memorable pieces of writing 
have been directly occasioned than by any other poetry or prose in my 
experience. The following is by a nine-year-old girl: 


Where the green grass 

Shivers in the cold cold wind, 

A man and a boy with no money to spare, 

They leave the city at day and seek for shelter at night. 

The quiet quiet countryside makes them feel afraid. 

At night an owl will hoot loudly and the trees make deadly shadows. 
A rabbit will scuttle away as there foot-steps sound. 


This would not have been written but for “The Little Cart’, but it is still a 
personal achievement. Here are four more, about a tramp, by ten-year-olds 
—two girls and then two boys: 


He had no were to go for every town, village and even citys they 
would not let him stay. 

For he had frightened the children. 

It was his face that frightened them. 

And his old coat with lots of patches. 

He puts out his thin hand and asks people for food. 

But they just run away because they are frightened. 

So he had no were to go. 


The red and white spotted knapsack on his back, he trudged on. 

It was Sunday afternoon, everything was quiet, except for a car passing by. 
Everyone was in their houses having tea, so who would notice an old tramp. 
There was no tea for a tramp. 

He walked up a garden path and pressed a doorbell. 

There was no answer. 

The lady must have seen him coming, they never opened the door to him. 
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He went sadly down the garden path and out of the gate. 
The tramp set off again down the road. 

There must be some-one who knew how he felt. 

There must be someone who cared. 


I wonder in the country with some boots with holes in them 

People eating good food while I only have bread. 

People riding in cars or bikes and I have to walk. 

The Green lives dropping off and apples with them but I canot have any I just have 
bread. 

In the city I musent go but they can come out in the country where I belong. 

I only have water while they have other things. 

Some times I am lucky and I get a penny but it is very often at all. 


There was a tramp walking on the Country side. 

Hungry, he got berry apple and put them into 

A bag and Ate them on the wayside. 

He was looking for a town to get. 

Somethink nice to eat better than berries. 

At night he slept up a tree untill the. 

Morning, he walk and walk, and at last. 

He come to a village where he was, begging for money. money, money, he said. 
At the end of they day he Got 

Only one shilling. 


The fact that none of these has the comfortable ending one might have ex- 
pected is not due to any prompting from me. To deny children literary 
influence of this kind is to deny them much. 


The English teacher’s role is extremely difficult, for he must attempt con- 
tinually to re-assess the extent to which he should guide his children’s writ- 
ing. I feel far from certain how great the dangers are, or even what they are, 
for each child in my class. 

When I first began teaching I was not very wary of the problems. After 
I had been teaching a gifted boy for just over a term he wrote the following: 


The thin wavy mist gave the suns -ange dark mauve glow as I walked slowly 
across the long crisp grass which lined th >‘ack muddy sewerage stream. Overhead 
on the telegraph wires starlings were chattering noisily. From a nearby dutch barn 
a female brown tawny owl was swooping after a small field mouse. Then the father 
owl screeched twit-twit-twoooo from on top of a haystack. 


This was disconcerting. The boy was following a formula, inserting ‘good’ 
adjectives, and I was probably, though unintentionally, responsible. I did 
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not say this to him, but because I thought I might have led him into a cul- 
de-sac, we both went through a very difficult period with his writing. The 
result was that he lost much of his old interest for a while, and it was several 
months before he began to write well again, with the kind of directness and 
simplicity of the following passage: 


. .. The birds sang in the sky. The clouds were drifting like balls of cotton wool in 
a wind. The hedge hog sauntered back to his hole satisfied with his meal. The robin 
flew away. And I was left alone with the gardener. After a while the robin came 
back looking for more worms, then the hedge-hog appeared walking in his lazy roll- 
ing way. The gardener started to dig the garden. Both the hedge hog and the robin 
were glad because they could find more worms and grubs. The gardener stood very 
still and the robin hopped on to his shoulder. Then it flew quietly into a tree nearby. 
A grasshopper chirruped in the grass below it. While I watched it I did not see the 
hedge hog sidel back to its hole again. Not until the robin flew back to the patch of 
garden the gardener had dug did I realise the hedgog had gone back to his hole again. 
I wondered why it kept going backwards and forwards. Next day I found out. She 
had some babies. They were like the mother, but smaller and had white spines. They 
were quite soft. Later that day the robin kept flying about with bits of grass and moss. 
I followed it to a small tree. It was making a next. The weeks passed by. Then one 
morning when I woke up there was a lot of twittering. The robin’s eggs had hatched 


at last. 


In retrospect I am confronted with something of a paradox. I think it was 
good that I was brought up short, yet I am not sure that it would have 
mattered if I had not been. I certainly do not think now that the boy’s brief 
period of formula-writing did any harm, and it may have done some good 
as an exploratory playing with words. And because he was very intelligent, 
gifted with resources that could sustain him through difficulty, even the 
period of disruption may have been salutary. 

The current sort of prescription to teachers that Mr. Deadman’s comment 
exemplifies is crude because it does not begin to face up to the complexity 
of the ways that children can grow in literacy, and the consequent complexity 
and difficulty of the teacher’s function. 


1 The Little Cart, translated by Arthur Waley is from Chinese Poems published by 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 


SUMMER NUMBER 1966 


Mr. Arthur Capey is now at Fishponds College of Education and not at 
the one named at the head of his article. 

Would the writer of the unsigned review starting on p. 350 please let the 
editor have his name? 
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by 


MICHAEL TUCKER 
Headmaster, High School, Settle 


Davip HoLsrookx is right; most of the stuff for backward children is 
ugly rubbish. Part of an answer to this problem of books for backward 
children, is to avoid entirely the use of books ‘designed’ for backward read- 
ers, but to look instead for books that are both accessible to backward readers 
and also of intrinsic worth. There are many good books produced for quite 
little children, about 5-10 years, which I have found to be of interest to 
backward secondary readers of 11-14 and within their reading capacities. 
I am not thinking of non-readers, but of those many, many secondary school 
children who can manage for example, ‘Active Readers’ (Ginn), who are 
never given real books to read and so assume that real books are as boring 
as readers. In my experience, there are no children who don’t want to read. 
Many need a good deal of coaxing. Is this because often they have been 
insufficiently excited by real books in their first five or six years at school? 
I suspect that many primary school children are given nothing but ‘readers’, 
hackwork of little interest, and they read the same book over and over, until 
their teachers have ‘heard’ them and they can go on to the next in the series. 
Real books are only available to the more successful children. The slower 
ones are stuck with their ‘readers’. I hope I am wrong, but my own limited 
and random observations suggest this. 

When I was the Head of an English Department I took some of my 7-year- 
old daughter’s own books to school and found them very helpful. Accord- 
ingly, I ordered such books for the English Department and Library. I give 
below a list of books, intended for small children, but acceptable to older 
ones if tactfully introduced to them. Many of these books have a gaiety and 
tenderness that secondary children will not find in the adult world of popular 
entertainment on which they depend for so much of their imaginative life. 
The books are all well produced; many of them are quite beautiful. 

The books must not be too juvenile in appearance, though a tactful teacher 
can so arrange matters that touchy children don’t feel the need to take 
offence. The books should not have blurbs that give or suggest the age range 
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(these can be blacked out or cut off). Many books in the Antelope series 
published by Hamish Hamilton can be read with pleasure by first and second 
year secondary children, although the books proclaim themselves ‘for Young 
Children (5-7 years)’. But William Mayne’s Fishing Party and The Last Bus 
are splendid re-creations of country childhood, with a strong sense of life 
and a slight but sufficient narrative thread. These books can be enjoyed by 
backward 12-year-olds, though I imagine an average 7-year-old can manage 
the language. 

Backward readers are often very naive and immature, although by twelve 
or thirteen they may have grown a shell of sophistication to hide this. All 
children grow, psychologically, by fits and starts and never seem to be at a 
given stage for long. Secondary school children must not be restricted to 
such books: we must read to them from the adult fiction that they need if 
they cannot read it for themselves. But a book like The Fishing Party has 
intrinsic worth and children that have read it are stimulated to look again at 
their own experience, perhaps back to ‘the Juniors’, and to talk and to write 
about catching fish, cooking out of doors, going in the river and so on. How 
many ‘readers’ can excite this interest? 

If weak readers have a collection of books like these to choose from they 
will not feel they are being pandered to, or fobbed off. They will, in fact, 
be getting literature. It is most important that they should be reading real 
language being used creatively, not ‘versions’ or ‘series’ of pap and pulp 
specially pre-digested for them. It is often helpful to read aloud from a class 
library book and then surrender it to one of the many who will clamour for 
it. Diffident readers are helped into a story in this way; they learn the names 
of characters and the basis of the plot, and this can encourage them to fight 
their way through the rest of the book. Teachers of poor readers should not 
be hag-ridden by fear of poor comprehension. For one thing, it is easier to 
grasp a story than to answer questions about it (or to frame suitable ques- 
tions); for another, even advanced readers fail to understand a good deal of 
what they read. Remember Practical Criticism. If a child is quietly reading 
for 20 minutes without losing interest, there’s not much wrong with his 
comprehension. 

In mixed ability classes, teachers will find many of the books in my list 
are just as valuable to more able children. Last year, I had a socially rather 
precocious second year ‘grammar’ girl who enjoyed The Adventures of the 
Little Wooden Horse, a “Young Puffin’. This is a nursery tale of a wooden 
toy in search of a fortune for its impoverished master. My son was moved 
to tears by it at the age of four; I have enjoyed it at least three times. I sup- 
pose three such diverse psyches can respond to this book because it is a piece 
of literature. At its own level, it is an epic, told in an extraordinarily strong, 
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lean, rhythmic prose; tender, compassionate, critical, morally and emotion- 
ally subtle and wide-ranging. I don’t think it could be read aloud to a whole 
class, but I am sure that it’s a civilising experience for its readers. 

There are several books of Fairy Tales in this collection. The large and 
exciting place that these should take in secondary school teaching I only 
discovered the year before last. I have no doubt that these tales are still 
needed by secondary school children. The anxieties and stresses that are eased 
by fairy tales last long after infancy. The forced precocity of so many child- 
ren can easily cut them off from the experience through art of the toughness 
and tenderness that are missing from the popular entertainment children 
share now with adults. I have been surprised by the great interest in fairy 
stories among children up to fifteen and I think it may well be that emotional 
and imaginative experiences missed in infancy need to be gone through later. 
But whatever the reason, I have found none of the uneasy repudiation of 
fairy tales reported by D. Shavreen in THE USE OF ENGLISH, Vol. XVI, No. 3. 
(I suspect that Mr. Shavreen’s pupils don’t really know what fairy tales are; 
the term is misleading.) The themes of so many fairy tales are of urgent 
interest to adolescents: oldest and youngest children; relations with parents; 
dreams of marriage and love; beauty and ugliness for example. (I hadn’t 
realised what a moving story Beauty and the Beast is until I read it to a back- 
ward third year group whose absorption in it was complete.) 

The essential requirements of any book to which a child may be exposed 
are that it be literature and that, as a book, it be well-designed. It is not only 
wrong, but quite unnecessary, to pander to children with ‘anything that will 
get them reading’. There is no place in English teaching for bad books and 
goodness in books should not be equated with a certain intellectual level in 
content. Some teachers object to Enid Blyton because her vocabulary is 
limited, or the characterisation over-simple. There are graver charges against 
her books than these. (See Janice Dohm’s article in Young Writers, Young 
Readers.) Many of the books I have listed below because the vocabulary is 
limited and the chacterisation simple. A limited vocabulary is a fault if it 
is a token of moral or imaginative poverty. The Little White Hen is a slight 
nursery tale, but its language is beautifully appropriate and it invests the 
narrative with a sensuous immediacy. “She took the letter out of the basket, 
and stretched on her toes to give it to the King. The fox had stood on it, 
and made muddy paw marks. The river had rested on it, and made damp 
patches. The fire had sat on it, and made little round holes with brown 
edges.’ “The river spread deep and wide and shining, and they all had to 
stop.’ ‘Out leapt the fire. Its flames crackled fierce and hot and high.’ 

Another reason for using picture story books is that they encourage back- 
ward children by reducing the load of sheer print to be handled at one go, 
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and the pictures help them to make sense of the text. 


SERIES 
Reindeer Books (Hamish Hamilton, app. 6/-) 
Antelope Books (Hamish Hamilton, app. 6/-) 

Titles can be picked from these according to the needs and difficulties of individual 
pupils. Especially good are William Mayne’s The Fishing Party and The Last Bus: they 
don’t insist on being juniors’ books. Also, Yongkee of Korea by Paul Anderson. The 
virtue of these series is that they are books and not readers: they are attractively pro- 
duced; they are not ostentatiously juvenile, and they are literature: stories with a grasp 
on real experience, exciting and extending readers’ sympathies. 

Literature of Today and Yesterday, cheap edition by Dent. 
The Borrowers by Mary Norton. 

The Turf-Cutter’s Donkey by Patricia Lynch. 

And others, about s/- 

Orlando Books: Orlando Buys a Farm, etc. by Kathleen Hayles. 

These are not important books and they are linguistically demanding but the texts 
are short and largely pictorial. They are witty and intelligent and can help older 
‘reluctant readers’ to gain confidence and relax. Quite uncouth adolescent boys will 
read these if left to pick them up for themselves. 

Little Tim Books: Little Tim and the Brave Sea Captain, etc. by E. Ardizzone, 
O.U.P., 10/6 

Good pictures, large type, no obvious ‘age-appeal’ except that inherent in Quarto 
picture-book format. These stories are for immature children and can be enjoyed by 
s-year olds, but 12-year-olds will get a lot of pleasure from them. Some have been 
recorded, very well read by David Davis—Delyse Records, 7/- each. I would be 
interested to know if records and books together can help weak readers to recognise 
words. 

Look Books (published by Philip and Tacey, about 2/-) 

Small books (for juniors really) on nature study; very short, sensitive and simple 
text, lovely paper cut pictures by Peter Green. For poor and frightened readers, a 
way to start again. About 10 titles: Hedgehog, Swan, Rabbit, Robin, Mole, Squirrel, 
etc. Tactful use essential—just leave them about and children will pick them up. 
Then encourage them to make similar books of their own. 

Beginner Books (published by Harvill, Collins). 
The Cat in the Hat by Dr. Seuss. 

The Cat in the Hat Comes Back by Dr. Seuss. 
One Fish, Two Fish; Two Eggs up on Top. 

Rather coarse-grained, but energetic and witty; deliberately restricted vocabulary 
with much repetition. Dreadfully crude but lively pictures. 

Heath Science Series 1-8, 17/6 to 25/- each, an American publication. 

Not literature, but an invitation to observe and experiment, illustrated copiously 
with graded vocabulary. The ‘age appeal” is in advance of corresponding English 
reading ages; hence their value for backward readers. Expensive, but stoutly made. 
English lessons should make room for such books. 
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Ladybird Books, 2/- each. 

The science and natural history books are well illustrated. The texts are difficult, 
but largely technical, and interested readers will struggle to learn the vocabulary. I 
doubt if the geographical books are of much use to backward children, having slight 
intrinsic value and being difficult books. 


COLLECTIONS 
Faber Story Book by Kathleen Lines, 15/-. Some hard stuff, but much very helpful. 
Golden Land (verse and prose) by James Reeves, Constable 25/- 
Come Hither (verse) by Walter de la Mare, Constable 30/- 
Animal Stories by Walter de la Mare, Faber 15/- 


PICTURE STORY BOOKS 

Mrs. Cockle’s Cat by Philippa Pearce, Constable 10/6, illustrated by Anthony 
Maitland. 

Little White Hen by Anita Hewett, Bodley Head 10/6, illustrated by William 
Stobbs. A superb little book for babies. Seniors might be asked to appraise the 
pictures and so read the words. 

The Man who wouldn’t Wash his Dishes. Not especially good, but useful. 

Dear Dustman by Gene Zion. A humane and civilising story. 

White Land (nursery rhymes) by Raymond Briggs. 

Mother Goose by Brian Wildsmith. 

The Fox Went Out by Speirs, pub. Faber. A beautiful picture book; slight, but 
lovely, sensuous text. 

The Ferry Man, by Clare Bishop, pub. Faber. 

Five Chinese Brothers by Clare Bishop, pub. Faber. 

Molly Cottontail by E. Caldwell, pub. Heinemann. 

The Light in the Tower by J. Howard, pub. World’s Work. 

Karline’s Duck by Michels and From, pub. O.U.P. 


FICTION 
Last Little Cat, by Dejong, pub. Lutterworth, 10/6 
Along Came a Dog by Dejong, pub. Lutterworth, 12/6 
Hurry Home Candy, by Dejong, pub. Lutterworth, 12/6 
House of Sixty Fathers by Dejong, pub. Lutterworth, 12/6 
Merry-go-Round (verses and nursery rhymes) by James Reeves, 15/- 
Peter and the Piskies (Cornish tales) by Manning Saunders, O.U.P., 15/- 
English Fables and Fairy Tales by James Reeves, O.U.P., 15/- 
Fifty Favourite Fairy Tales by Lang, pub. Nonsuch, 35/- 
Fairy Tales of the British Isles by Amabel Williams-Ellis, pub. Blackie, 21/- 
Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales, O.U.P., 15/- 
Book of Dwarfs by Manning Saunders, Methuen, 18/- 
Book of Giants by Manning Saunders, Methuen, 21/- 
The Mousewife by Rumer Godden. 
Judy's Journey by Lois Lenski, O.U.P., 12/6 
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Prairie School by Lois Lenski, O.U.P., 12/6 
(and several others which I haven’t read.) 

A Bear and His Brothers by Baumann, O.U.P., 12/6 

Sama by Guillot, O.U.P., 10/- 

Kpo by Guillot, O.U.P., 10/- 

Prince of the Jungle by Guillot, O.U.P., 12/6 

(And many others.) 

Boy who was Afraid by Sperry, Heinemann, 6/- 

On the Banks of Plum Creek by Laura Wilder, Methuen, 10/6 

Little House in the Big Woods by Laura Wilder, Methuen, 10/6 

Little House on the Prairie by Laura Wilder, Methuen, 10/6 

(These three books are also published in ‘Puffins’.) 

The Long Winter by Laura Wilder, Lutterworth, 15/- 

On the Shores of Silver Lake by Laura Wilder, Lutterworth, 15/- 

All the books by Laura Wilder are very valuable in a number of ways; they can be 
enjoyed by children between 5 and 18 (yes—really!); the earliest books, that is those 
that deal with the earliest years of Laura are in the simplest language. 

A Bear Called Paddington by Michael Bond, Puffin, 3/-. (A bit too middle-class, 
most backward seniors belonging to a lower social stratum, but well worth 
reading aloud.) 

Little Old Mrs. Pepperpot by Proysen, Puffin, 3/- 

Lo Cheng by Cheng Yee, Puffin, 2/6 

Puffin Book of Nursery Rhymes by Opies, Puffin, 4/6 

Four Feet and Two by Leila Berg, Puffin, 3/6 

Finn Family Moomintroll by Jansson, Puffin, 3/6 

Snow Cloud Stallion by Raftery, Puffin, 3/6 

The Good Master by Seredy, Puffin, 3/6 

Avalanche! by van der Loeff, Puffin, 3/6 

Silver Sword by Serraillier, Puffin, 3/- 

Charlotte’s Web by E. B. White, Puffin, 3/6 


Of these 70 or so books, I think most backward readers would find a dozen 
they could get some pleasure from. How many do in fact read with pleasure 
a dozen decent books in their four years of secondary backwardness? Not 
many; part of the reason is expense. If we would spend on books for back- 
ward streams as we do for G.C.E. candidates the money would be better 
spent. A class library consisting of the books I have suggested would cost 
little more than three or four sets of Set Books. 

These books will not teach children to read from scratch, but they will 
help slow, diffident and bored readers to see that books are for pleasure. They 
can also provide teachers with starting points for a number of important 


teaching topics. 
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WE ARE grateful to the many contributors who sent in solutions, a number 
of which are printed below. 


Our solution to the Enid Blyton problem depends on a notebook, one period 
a week for reading, reading lists and a terminal examination. 
Notebooks 

Each child reads ten books a term. She must also keep a neat notebook 
listing all the books read. This is divided into columns of unequal widths, 
in which are entered: author, title, comment and grade. The comment 
merely serves as a reminder of the content of the book, for example: The 
Borrowers—‘Pod, Arrietty and Homily. Safety pin to climb curtains’. For 
the grades most of the children use their own code, or else letters. We note 
with delight quite often: A+ -+ + + + 
Lesson 

It is essential to give up one period a week to the reading of library books. 
The teacher spends nearly half an hour walking round, ticking each note- 
book, perhaps recommending a follow-up, like The Twelve and the Genii to 
one who has enjoyed The Young Brontés. The last five minutes are usually 
for book talk and recommendations. Library books must always be brought 
to the English lesson. 

Reading Lists 
On the Reading Lists there are four types of book which remain static 
for every term: 
1. A book of standard fiction. 
2. A biography. 
3. An historical novel. 
4. A travel book or story set in a foreign land. 

The other six, which change each term, are seldom specific books but 
rather introductions to good writers and to subjects which might otherwise 
go unexplored. Typical lists for the first three years are: 

First year, first term: 

. Either The Little Grey Men or Down the Bright Stream. ‘B.B.’ 
. A book by Laura Ingalls Wilder. 
. One of the ‘Borrower’ books by Mary Norton. 
. Tom Sawyer or Huckleberry Finn. 
. A book about an animal other than a horse. 
33 
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10. A book by E. Nesbit. 
Second year, first term: 

5. A book of Greek myths. 

6. A book by Mary Patchett. 

7. A book by Henty or Ballantyne 
8. The life of a wild animal. 

9. One of the “Green Knowe’ books. 
10. A book by Eilis Dillon. 

Third year, first term: 

5. King Solomon’s Mines or Prester John. 

6. A book about archaeology. 

7. Stories from the Iliad or the Odyssey (preferably by B. L. Picard or 

Rex Warner). 

8. A book by Rosemary Sutcliff. 

9. Children of the New Forest. 
10. One of the Hans Baumann triology. 

Examination 

The examination questions are broad, designed not to test detailed know- 

ledge but to prove the book has been read. Typical questions might be: 
t. In what land was your ‘travel’ book set? Give title and author; men- 
tion two facts learnt from it about that country. 
2. What classic did you read this term? Name the author and relate in 
three li: es what happens at the end. 
3. Write t's .e lines on how Hector was killed in the Iliad or on how 
Odysseus was recognised on his return to Ithaca. 
4. Cranford: What was the connection between (a) Miss Matty’s cat 
and valuable lace? (b) Peter, Deborah and a baby doll? 
It is possible to scrape up undeserved marks on such an examination but by 
and large it works. One senses the ring of truth. 

If children are led to the best, they are quick to despise the second-rate. 
As soon as books like The Maplin Bird or One is One appear on the shelves, 
we have queues waiting. We have used this reading method for twelve 
years and our experience is that the failure average is one child in thirty. 
Many children read two or even three times this minimum list. 

SISTER MARGARET MARY, I.B.V.M. 
Senior English Mistress, Bar Convent Grammar School, York 


ON CURING AN ADOLESCENT OF A DIET OF ENID BLYTON 
Firstly, I think we must be careful of acting too precipitately and reaching 
for our gun merely on hearing the name ‘Enid Blyton’. She is after all a 
competent story-teller, writing about an immature though fast-moving 
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phantasy world, some of it indeed rather like James Bond with the emphasis 
on food instead of other things. It is surely permissible—perhaps even in- 
evitable—for a child to have a phase of reading this author, which he or she 
should grow out of in time wiser though not necessarily sadder, with perhaps 
the odd regression every now and again. 

For the real addicts however, truly hooked on to this cosy dream world 
through the medium of its rhythmically monotonous sentences, and with a 
mistaken loyalty towards the author’s affectionate note and handwritten 
signature at the beginning of each book, surely the best cure is to get them 
to see the deficiencies of their diet for themselves. I would ask them to write 
‘angled’ book reviews, such as “Why this story could never have taken place’, 
“My pets (or friends, parents, holidays etc.) compared to those in Enid Blyton 
books’, or “What would have happened after chapter 5 if this had been real 
life’. In this way, I think the sheer irresponsibility of many—if not all—the 
plots of the ‘Famous Five’ and many others would be made clear to the 
children themselves. The teacher can himself select some of the more blat- 
antly snobbish or escapist passages and ask for comments and discussion. He 
should try mixing up such passages with extracts from the better sorts of 
books he wants his pupils to take up, and by reading them aloud or typing 
them out anonymously, can have some good basic lessons in literary criti- 
cism. The names of the authors can be given at the end of the lesson, and 
with the help of some judicious selection the better authors should certainly 
come out on top. In this way, unblinded by loyalty, which can be very 
strong especially amongst those who may at one time have got as far as 
actually joining the Famous Five club, children may surprise themselves with 
the fact that they have some strong criticisms of many passages from this 
author, and what is more it will be their discovery, not one dictated from 
above. We can also hope they will be directed towards the authors of the 
other extracts we may have included. 

But of course this does not answer the question for those children who 
may in fact realise the nature of what they are reading, but enjoy it for its 
very negative qualities. These may be the withdrawn and silent who may 
need the phantasy life of these books, and relish the aggressive snobbishness 
in them because they themselves are frightened of gypsies, rough boys and 
soon. This is the typical escapist reader who may persevere with some or 
other childish fiction right into middle age. Here I think the ideal answer lies 
in social rather than literary manipulation, however hard or even impossible 
this might be. After all, social isolation can be one of the worst agonies of 
adolescence, and we know that up to 10 per cent of young people can be 
totally rejected by their own age group. There can be superficial comfort in 
escaping from this sort of situation into wish-fulfilling books and phantasies, 
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but we should try introducing such children to real groups rather than 
phoney ‘Secret Sevens’, and do our best to see that they are supported through 
the difficult stages of socialisation. Such groups do not necessarily mean just 
the Scouts or the Guides; they can be as small and informal as the occasional 
‘activity group’ in the classroom. Other school-age groups are beginning to 
do very valuable and fascinating work in the community, and learning com- 
passion for others is often a good way of feeling less sorry for oneself. In the 
holidays there are organisations providing real ponies for trekking, or real 
boats for sailing, and the Enid Blyton stables and boat-houses will seem very 
very tame after this. This may seem a long way from English lessons in the 
classroom, but children are whole beings and the deficiencies in their literary 
taste may—though not always—be an indication of a larger deficiency in 
their personal lives, which may only be tackled in this way. If we can make 
their social life more pleasant for them and give them the taste of real groups 
doing real things, and there are some schools already doing a lot in this 
direction, then there should be less need for such children to want to escape 
from it to the Blyton land of anodyne adventures with instant solutions. 
NICHOLAS TUCKER 


Girls wedded to Enid Blyton at 15 have clearly been unfortunate in their 
previous English-teaching. Many thousands are unlucky in this way, though 


not always to quite this degree, but the pattern of teaching underlying such 
a situation is a fair starting-point because the question is raised by teachers. 

Faced with girls wedded to Blyton en masse, I would use Blyton as a class 
book: get the girls to write plot-summaries, duplicate three or four of them 
for class study, take whatever title one could get the most copies of and read 
perhaps a third of it in class, and start the long, slow process of talk to work 
out from them the critical rejection that will surely follow. On this sort of 
basis I would expect a replacement fairly soon, and the process would have 
to be repeated with Bond or Mickey Spillane—and it would be repeated. 
But it’s no good being dishonest and pouring lordly scorn on these non- 
tastes and going off to one’s own room to read Shute or romantic lady 
novelists on the quiet: your tastes and their tastes are tastes. 

Such short-run measures would not go very far: the whole system of 
English-teaching needs re-constructing. First of all, the very term ‘outside 
reading’ implies to many children a pejorative—‘outside the syllabus’, and 
to push it by mere encouraging noises is worse than useless. Unless we attack 
their novel-reading practice much more positively, we cannot complain at 
whatever course that practice takes of its unguided accord. Arguably, the 
novel is entitled to a bigger place in our work-schemes than formal gram- 
mar, and seems to me prior even to their more formal kinds of writing: after 
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all, the novel is above all what many pupils will read, if they read at all. It 
belongs, then, inside our syllabuses, not outside—and I mean the novel of 
the kind they will start on, whatever else of greater stature we may hope to 
bring them to later. 

It is no answer to cite the usual class-reader: reading a novel is an interior 
experience, which class study cannot externalise until classes have ample 
experience of the process for themselves. It has to happen on its own level, 
at its own pace, for each pupil, and with a novel the reader has chosen. It is 
in fact possible, as the practice of my own department has demonstrated for 
five years, to base the whole structure of one’s English-teaching on the read- 
ing of novels in extenso, at a rate of between eight and fifteen every school 
year, without any loss of syllabus-content and without disorder. This system 
requires a written account of each novel from each reader, but the form and 
content and scale of this varies enormously. It requires the sort of libraries 
that all schools ought to have, catering for all forms as well as the ablest of 
the sixth. It costs us most of the conventional written homework, and we 
have to diverge in the ‘O’ Level year to deal with the demands of the Lang- 
uage paper’s mechanics. But there is no Blyton in the school: it simply 
wouldn’t stand a chance against the novels offered to the first form. 

There is a fundamental criticism of normal English-teaching implied in 
this proposal, but I would suggest that the criticism is not as damaging, to 
the teachers or to the children, as that which is implied in the original 
question. J. J. PEARCE 

Senior English Master, Burnham Grammar School, Bucks. 

Note: Copies of the departmental syllabus referred to above are available 

to applicants. 


An equally relevant question for future meetings of teachers of English might 
well be ‘How soon will we all be weaned from the idea that such “problems” 
really matter?’ Or, to put it another way, ‘How soon will we be reclaimed 
from that form of arrogance to which English teachers are particularly prone 
of believing that it is any part of our specific task to attempt to determine a 
child’s spare-time reading, or to estimate the success or failure of our teaching 
in terms of that reading?’ 

It is probably true, of course, that what a child gets from his English 
teacher does affect what he reads at home. But whether he responds in this 
way or does not respond has often little real significance. In my own case, 
I was brought up under a most enlightened teacher whose influence was 
decisive. I can hardly say, however, that his influence was reflected in my 
out-of-school reading. At fifteen, I had just been weaned (reluctantly) from 
The Gem and The Magnet and was existing on the heavier diet of school 
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stories of the Gunby Hadath type. I also read a great many cricket books— 
and little else. There was too much homework and life then offered too 
many counter attractions. I do not feel a sense of the wasted years as I confess 
this, but that is not the point. The point is that it is unimportant. What was 
important at the time was that I had a teacher who was too interested in 
recreating literature in the light of his own experience to worry very much 
about the state of my literary soul. 

In under 600 words and without the opportunity of making a consistent 
case, it is very hard to avoid sounding condescending on the one hand, or 
being branded as a philistine on the other. Nevertheless, I feel sure that the 
short answer to the question as to how one weans 15-year-old girls from 
Enid Blyton ought to be that one doesn’t. If 15-year-old girls still get pleas- 
ure from reading Enid Blyton (and we are probably too accustomed to using 
her as a scapegoat to recognise that she has a considerable talent as an enter- 
tainer, and has written some books for children—e.g. the Willow Farm books 
—which deserve almost unqualified praise) it may well indicate that they are 
lacking in maturity, but it is highly questionable whether reading up the 
relevant passages from Mr. David Holbrook’s books will do much to help. 
It might help, of course, if one could call in Mr. David Holbrook himself, 
but failing this, the alternative of letting well alone and praising be that they 
are reading anything at all might yet, in the long run, prove an equally 
satisfactory solution. D. W. CROMPTON 

Head of English, Didsbury College of Education, Manchester 


To find that fifteen-year-old girls are still reading Enid Blyton is perhaps not 
so alarming as to find that they do not read at all, or that they favour the 
lurid type of teen-age magazine prevalent today. 

Younger girls admit that they read and re-read Enid Blyton stories because 
they are pleasant, the adventures in them are exciting and unexpected, and 
they have what girls love and boys are indifferent to—a happy ending. In 
many cases these books are presents and may represent the entire personal 
library of the child. 

In this Secondary School we encourage, from the first year, the regular 
use of the School Library, both for pleasure and for information. The Fiction 
Section consists of volumes borrowed from the County Library. The County 
Librarian is always willing to include with each issue a proportion of adult 
fiction so that the older pupils are adequately catered for. These books are 
housed separately from the Junior Fiction and introduced to the older pupils, 
some indication being given of the type of story. The books are taken home, 
but time is also allowed in school for private reading and each student keeps 
a notebook with a record of books read and some personal comments on 
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each. 

In the third year (age 13 plus) this reading is extended to include literature 
for the C.S.E. Examination. The literature for this examination, in this area, 
takes the form of Course Work, showing evidence of reading under certain 
headings, including biography, fiction, and books of travel and adventure. 
All these are studied in the school library, guidance being given in the choice 
of books and the method of approach. There is a minimum requirement, 
but otherwise no limit to the number of books to be read and the amount of 
reading undertaken has been most encouraging. Since even the slowest 
readers are able to find books suited to their ability they gain confidence and 
improve until by the age of fifteen they have developed a taste for a variety 
of reading. 

During informal discussions in class it is easy to encourage the more able 
pupils to give opinions of books they have read and to introduce the names 
of authors whose works they might look for in the public library. We also 
belong to a ‘paperback’ Club. This encourages the buying of books to build 
up a personal library and each issue is eagerly awaited. 

One cannot be sure that Enid Blyton books have been abandoned, but at 
least plenty of alternatives have been offered. If, in addition, fifteen-year- 
olds are given plenty of responsibilities in the school community they will 
develop a more mature atittude towards reading as well as to life itself and 
will leave the interests of childhood behind them. 

(Mrs.) E. HESK 
Lincroft School, Oakley, Bedford 


‘A coloured man in an important job secretly marries a white girl against 
her father’s wishes. A white man persuades the husband that his innocent 
wife is unfaithful. The coloured man becomes so jealous that he murders his 
wife. Do you want to do the play?’ 

In this way a colleague once introduced an Enid Blyton reading class to 
Othello. At first the teacher must promote actively the worthwhile books 
he wishes his class to read: telling parts of the story, reading aloud exciting 
moments, giving the necessary background or local knowledge—in other 
words sharing his enthusiasm for the book. A book with a familiar contem- 
porary style (preferably attractively bound) presents fewer problems to start 
with than a classic with its additional barrier of time-wrought language 
changes. 

Enid Blyton cannot tell them much about relationships and yet nearly all 
adolescents want to know more about not just sex but loving and hating 
and the social customs that govern such things. It is even better if the book 
deals with adolescent relationships—The L-Shaped Room or Saturday Night 
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and Sunday Morning, A Kind of Loving, A Taste of Too Much. I read Of Mice 
and Men to them and suspect that many identify with Lennie to a greater 
extent than they would admit. Short stories are useful as the class can share 
them in a preparation and lesson. A Night at the Fair by Fitzgerald (in People 
and Diamonds) is a good starter. A classic currently being serialised on TV is 
often acceptable. I have found Under Milk Wood successful as it can so easily 
be connected with their own village or even urban area and it leads to good 
creative writing. In fact reading plays often leads to novel reading. . . . 
JOHN WERNER, Halifax 


MORE PROBLEMS 


We shall be glad to have readers’ answers to the two we have chosen from 
a number sent in: 

1. How does one improve the quality of the written work of pupils 
(nearly all boys) who are particularly good orally, but seem unable to 
express their thoughts on paper? (Mrs. E. Hesk) 

2. When time is limited and classes are large what are the most productive 
ways of giving back written work? (J. P. Campbell) 


We shall pay for any answers published, at our usual rates. Contributions 
should be written or typed (double-spaced) on one side of a quarto sheet; 
400 words are the normal limit. It will be a help to have them by mid- 
October. 


(continued from next page) 


which remains at present 25/- (chargeable to Income Tax) brings members, 
in hard literature alone, three substantial bulletins a year plus occasional pub- 
lications—this year a full GCE Survey selling at 7/6 to non-members. Prob- 
ably as a result of this survey, several examining boards have asked NATE 
to suggest representatives for their English panels. 

For membership contact E. A. R. Jones (Hon. Sec.), 197 Henley Road, 
Caversham, Reading. For other information contact Bernard Bryan, Colby’s 
Farm, Eye, Suffolk (Eye 367). 





NATE LITERATURE CONFERENCE 
AND NEW VENTURES 


CZ 








ON THE sprawling University campus at Nottingham NATE held its third 
Annual Conference. Despite the sprawl—and the seasonal spring snow—the 
conference was made particularly successful by the quality of the main 
speakers and the following group discussions. The most enthusiastically 
received speaker was Richard Corbin of the Hunter High School, New 
York, who spoke with sympathy and wit about the cultural needs it was 
necessary to nurture in American youth. Mr. Corbin is a past president of 
the National Council for the Teaching of English. As N.C.T.E. has some 
100,000 members and a secretariat in some ways it has the edge on NATE. 
Previous conferences held in Leeds, London and Nottingham have been 
inconvenient for members in the West and so the 1967 Conference is to be 
held in Bristol. 

In its aim to improve the teaching of English NATE is proposing to 
undertake a study of the roles of Literature in the Learning of English from 
Five to Eighteen years of age. The purpose of this study would be basically 
to supply over a period a cumulative account of the roles of literature in the 
learning of English. It would offer a framework of principles illustrated by 
classroom procedures. It would show the relationship of those procedures to 
overall developmental patterns and educational aims, be capable of gener- 
ating new classroom practices, and formulate questions capable of systematic 
investigation by study groups. Amongst the more obvious questions it would 
concern itself with would be: the range and use of literature for General 
Studies, the problem of the reluctant reader, and the relationship between 
literary activities in the classroom and the pupil’s life outside school, including 
his participation in the popular arts of the mass media. 

Local NATE meetings and courses continue to flourish, and many of the 
branches have study groups which have published information on various 
aspects of teaching English. The Poetry Bulletin contains the work of several 
such study groups. (Copies are available from the Hon. Sec., price $/- to 
non-members.) Through the Secretary of Studies duplicated information 
on Drama, CSE Oral testing, Books in the Primary School, A Critique of 
‘O’ Level papers and so on can be obtained. 

NATE, some 4,000 strong, still needs more members. The subscription 


(concluded on preceding page) 
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SPOUT: 
PRACTICE IN SPOKEN ENGLISH 


a 








by 
RHODRI JONES 


Wallington Grammar School for Boys 


EXTOLLING THE virtues of being forced to learn chunks of poetry by 
heart is one of the clichés of the autobiographies of distinguished persons 
who boast of still being able to quote the whole of Paradise Lost after supper 
if asked to do so. The building up of a “Desert Island’ collection of gems 
from English poetry may be a valuable and a comforting heritage to refer 
to during old age, but the dangers of compulsion (with its corresponding 
resentment and opposition), of prescribed poems to be learned (free choice 
might improve the situation), and of learning difficult passages without a 
proper understanding of what they mean, outweigh any advantages the 
learning-by-heart system may have for the isolated individual. Some kind 
of oral work connected with recitation or reading aloud is desirable, but 
preferably not from memory when the pupil is concentrating more on re- 
membering the next line and getting it right than on giving an intelligent 
rendering. If the pupil is reading from the printed page, he is given more 
chance to concentrate on communicating with his audience, and it is this 
skill which should be encouraged rather than memorizing. The Spoken 
English examination at ‘O’ Level tests the candidate’s ability to ‘convey the 
author’s intention as he sees it, and his ability to establish and maintain con- 
tact with the examiner’, and practice in choosing poems or prose passages, 
preparing them and reading them aloud to the class in the Middle School, 
is in a sense preparation for this examination (though this is not the first 
consideration). The system is known at our school as ‘Spout’. 

Pupils are expected to prepare a spout three times a term. The passage 
chosen should be about 150 words long, and the pupil should introduce it 
and set it in its context for his audience. Since it is a small unit, it is useful 
for fitting in during odd moments at the end of a period. Marks are allocated 
for appropriateness of choice as well as for the ability to put the reading over. 
If time is available, the criticisms of the rest of the form are invited. The 
interest which pupils take in the exercise is considerable, and only a few are 
reluctant to stand up and deliver their readings. Spouts vary between prose, 
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drama, and verse, and some limit is put on the choice. For instance, if the 
class has just read The Time Machine, a spout might be an extract from any 
H. G. Wells’ book except The Time Machine. A similar spout from any 
Dickens’ book except Great Expectations produced a number of interesting 
passages from Sketches by Boz and The Uncommercial Traveller of better quality 
than one might expect from the comprehension exercises based on them 
which one comes across. This kind of spout is a useful way of filling in the 
background to class work, a survey of writer's work with illustrations, and 
it is possible that pupils may be encouraged to read other works by the same 
author by being caught up in the book they have chosen for their spout or 
by having their appetites whetted by the spout of another. 

A second kind of spout is that limited by subject matter (a science fiction 
spout, a horror spout, a historic spout) or by style (a dialogue spout, a des- 
criptive spout). A science fiction spout for instance produced the expected 
names—H. G. Wells, Conan Doyle, Jules Verne, John Wyndham, A. C. 
Clarke, C. S. Lewis and James Blish—but did give a reasonably wide and 
comprehensive survey. A comic spout in prose or verse indicated the current 
fashionable favourites—Spike Milligan, Ivor Cutler, ‘Molesworth’, “How to 
live with a neurotic dog’ (whatever happened to last year’s favourite, John 
Lennon? )—and included such standard choices as Lewis Carroll, A. A. Milne, 
Stephen Leacock, P. G. Wodehouse, Jerome K. Jerome, Richard Gordon, 
*1066 and all that’. Less obvious were Oscar Wilde’s The Canterville Ghost, 
Catch-22 (which is becoming for the 1960’s what The Catcher in the Rye was 
to the late 1950's), James Thurber, Gera!d Durrell and comic verse by E. V. 
Rieu. This suggests another value of the spout—the insight it gives the 
teacher into current taste. Pupils sometimes choose what they think the 
teacher wants or material that is worthless, but usually they choose books 
which they are enjoying at the moment and which are of a fair standard. 

The choice of drama for a spout is more restricted. If the form is reading 
Richard III, then a spout from the other Shakespearean histories is a possi- 
bility. One of the advantages of a drama spout is that it gives the oppor- 
tunity for a number of pupils to collaborate on a short scene for their con- 
tribution, and these rehearsed scenes have resulted in enjoyable performances. 

But the greatest advantages of the spout are in the field of poetry. The 
choice could be limited to a particular poet or a particular period (a modern 
poem) or a particular type (a sonnet). Even more stimulating is the anthol- 
ogy. Pupils are asked to find a poem to fit into an anthology with such 
headings as Birds, Beasts and Flowers; Morning, Noon and Night; Town 
and Country; Past and Present; Man and Machines; Land and Sea; War and 
Peace; the Sea; Places; People, Characters: Countrymen and Townspeople. 
The possible variations are endless. The value of an exercise such as this lies 
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in the fact that the pupil has to search for his contribution himself. To find 
an appropriate poem he has to explore poetry books or use anthologies which 
have been on the shelves at home untouched, or he has to visit the school 
library or public library. Any activity which brings him into contact with 
books is to be encouraged, especially if they are poetry books and he comes 
to realise that they are to be read as any other. Just as important is the fact 
that a spout on say Birds, Beasts and Flowers provides an anthology which 
is more varied and better in quality than many old-fashioned Middle School 
poetry books; and this anthology also gives the possibility of developing a 
particular idea by comparison and contrast. Birds, Beasts and Flowers pro- 
duced the obvious choices such as Blake’s “Tiger’, de la Mare’s ‘Five Eyes’, 
Wordsworth’s ‘Daffodils’ and Chesterton’s ‘Donkey’, but some of the con- 
tributions showed ingenuity—‘Please pass the biscuit’ (Ogden Nash); “Two 
Bears’ (A. A. Milne), the whimsical humour of which went down remark- 
ably well with a Fourth Form; “The Owl and the Pussy Cat’ (Lear); “On a 
favourite Cat’ (Gray); ‘Inscription on the Grave of a Newfoundland Dog’ 
(Byron); “The White Rabbit’ (E. V. Rieu); “‘Skimbleshanks the Railway 
Cat’ and “Growltiger’s Last Stand’ (T. S. Eliot)—and two spouts were out- 
standingly mature choices—D. H. Lawrence’s “Mountain Lion’ and “The 
Last Wolf’ by Alastair W. Thomson, prize poem in the Guinness Book of 
Poetry 4. 

The best way to show the range of poems chosen is to give examples, 
almost at random, of the anthologies resulting from poetry spouts of this 
kind. There is some dead wood but also some very interesting and unusual 
items. A Third Form for an anthology on Men and Machines produced the 
following: “The Express’ (Stephen Spender); ‘Morning Express’ (Sassoon); 
‘Bombs’ (Thomas Blackburn); “The Assault’ (Robert Nichols); from ‘Jour- 
ney’ (Harold Monro); “The 12.45’ (Joyce Kilmer); “The Loss of the Royal 
George’ (Cowper); “The Windmill’ (Bridges); ‘Mail Coach’ (Masefield); 
“Where lies the Land’ (Clough); “The Arsenal at Springfield’ (Longfellow); 
‘Look out—take cover’ (Ogden Nash); “The Bridge’ (J. Wedgwood Ander- 
son); “The Gardener’ (Stevenson); ‘Night Mail’ (Auden); “To Ironfounders 
and Others’ (Gordon Bottomley); “The Railway Carriage’ (Stevenson); 
‘An Explosion’ (Andrew Bailey). A Fourth Form produced the following 
for Town and Country: ‘On Westminster Bridge’ (Wordsworth); “West 
Wind’ (Masefield); “The Little Green Orchard’ (de la Mare); ‘Disobedience’ 
(A. A. Milne); ‘Interruption’ (Robert Graves); “The Brook’ (Tennyson); 
‘In Romney Marsh’ (John Davidson);‘Early Spring’ (W. H. Davies); “Sun- 
rise on the Hills’ (Longfellow); “Olton Pools’ (Drinkwater); “On the Downs’ 
(Chesterton); ‘At Chelsea’ (Hilary Corke); ‘Up on the Downs’ (Masefield); 
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‘There is a Hill’ (Bridges); “The Poplar Field’ (Cowper); “The Lake Isle of 
Innisfree’ (Yeats). 

This scheme is not offered as the whole answer (or as anything except a 
tiny portion of the answer) to oral English. Other aspects such as prepared 
talks on hobbies and other topics, speeches defending or attacking some 
principle or institution, discussions and debates, and conversations, as well as 
the give and take of question and answer, have to be considered. But I think 
these lists illustrate the value of this particular scheme. 


BBC ENGLISH 


AFTER SCHOOL ENGLISH: a series of 21 programmes linked with a corres- 
pondence course provided by the National Extension College, Shaftes- 
bury Road, Cambridge. The aim is to provide a basic examination course 
at ‘O’ Level with the enrichment that radio can offer. October onwards; 
sound. 

CREATIVE DRAMA: a series of five half-hour programmes on the latest 
thinking about drama and education, addressed mainly to secondary 
teachers who are not drama specialists. November onwards; BBC 1. 


ADDRESS 


6 Storey’s Way, Cambridge is now the address of the Editor, who will 
be in U.S.A. till about September 22. 


PLANS 


We announce for publication: English for Education Students, by Edward 
Blishen; Conrad’s ‘The Rover’, by John Boyles; A Play that Came to Life, by 
John Hipkin; Another Look at Victorian Poetry, by J. R. Osgerby; A Survey 
of English Courses, I: C.S.E., by Gordon Dennis; and The Education of the 
Teacher of English, by R. J. Harris. 


ACE COURSE 


“Teaching the Novel”: Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 2—4 Janu- 
ary. Details from S. Dennis, ACE, 57 Russell St., Cambridge. 
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NOTES ON USING THE WORK SHEETS 


by 


P. MILNER 
James Graham College, Leeds 


WHILST COMPLETING a final teaching practice in a non-selective Sec- 
ondary Modern School I was fortunate enough, through the absence of the 
Head of English, to be able to take a series of lessons with a fifth form on the 
topic of tendentious writing. 

I included some lessons based on Michael Marland’s advertising work 
sheets, and then I asked the class to complete a folder individually on a 
chosen product. 

The range of products on which the pupils chose to write was wide, in- 
cluding cigarettes, sherry, margarine, shampoos, hair sprays, whisky, carpets, 
shower baths and garages. 

I was impressed by the ingenuity which the children had shown in their 
methods of presentation. For example the boy who discussed advertisements 
for garages had, in addition to finding all kinds of subtle points of persuasion 
in them, presented his work as a fold-up leaflet such as one receives through 
the post. 

Standards varied, naturally, but almost all the class saw the various appeals 
made by the advertisers, and displayed a healthy, iconoclastic attitude to the 
examples they had selected. 

Coupled with the children’s healthy attitude was some lively writing. 
One of the girls, having chosen margarine as her product, and writing about 
one of the proprietary brands, said that the advertisement 


tries to bring in aspects of summer to make one think of summer, a time which every 
one enjoys; a clean, fresh, warm time. 


Later the same girl wrote an amusing paragraph on the associations which 
some brand names had for her. 
Another girl, in a thorough survey of two margarine adverts and another 
butter advert wrote of one display that 
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the picture accompanying this advert shows a woman sucking her finger and her 
expression is one of enjoyment. The picture of the margarine, both in its wrapper 
and in a dish, helps to give the impression that the woman is tasting the margarine. 
For all we know she could just have a habit of sucking her finger. 


Writing about wines and spirits, one of the girls showed a similarly re- 
freshing candour in her responses to the copywriter’s phrases. A sherry 
advert received these comments: 


This advert shows a woman cut in half; one half of her is dressed in modern clothes 
holding a bottle while the other half is dressed in rather magnificent clothes of the 
nineteenth century holding a glass of sherry. This advert says that the sherry has a 
Regency flavour which could mean that it tastes like something one hundred years 
old. I don’t think that anybody knows what a P.egency flavour is. The advert gives 
the impression that when you drink their sherry you get the feeling of being ‘rich, 
elegant and debonair’ which is what is probably meant by Regency flavour. 


Finally, here is the effort of a boy who chose to write about two shower 
adverts from consecutive editions of the same magazine. After a short intro- 
duction he launched into the following piece, which seems to me to be 
thoughtful, witty and lively. 


WHAT THE ADVERTISEMENTS HAVE IN COMMON: 
(i) In both the advertisements the young lady is the same. 
(ii) They both seem to be leading up to the same thing—the thermionic valve. 
(iii) The advertisements have pictured the young lady naked except for the bath towel 
held loosely under her arms. 
Advertisement No. 1 
In this photograph, half is taken up by the object being sold (a shower) while the 
other half is taken up by a very pretty young lady. The setting out of the whole thing 
is very expertly done e.g. the girl’s arm, when you look at her, leads your eyes down 
to the writing at the bottom of the page and the same goes for the pipe of the shower. 
The girl is also looking at the shower, so naturally the first thing one is going to 
look at is the girl. When you have had a good look at her you will probably notice 
that she is looking at something at the other side, so you follow her eyes, and what 
do you see: A shower. After a look at the shower your eyes might wander back to 
the girl or carry on down the pipe to the writing at the foot of the page. If they do 
go back to the girl they will naturally follow the arm down to the writing. When 
you eventually get there, however long you may take about it, and begin to read, 
you discover that showers twenty five years ago were very temperamental gadgets 
for the few that had them. Interested with this little piece of history you read on and 
find that today they are an ESSENTIAL feature of modern living for all. (I don’t 
know about essential, I know plenty people who have managed for years without 
one.) You are then told that the precise, unvarying selection of water temperature and 
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flow puts exhilaration and luxury at the whole family’s finger tips. Now comes the 
very abrupt ending to the trance you were in—Write for literature’. 
Advertisement No. 2 

This advertisement is very simple compared with the previous one. It only features 
one thing—the young lady—and again she is naked except for the bath towel. Only 
this time she has her back turned towards us. This advertisement too is perfectly con- 
structed in the fact that after a good look at the girl one notices that she is looking at 
something, and you soon see the writing at the other side of the page. This time you 
are informed that one of the good things about today’s way of life is of course the 
shower, which brings you to the conclusion that they are selling, or trying to sell, a 
shower to you. 

Fascinated, you read on and discover that the shower is now demanded by every 
modern family. The next thing that you learn is that the shower is not what it was. 
Naturally this disheartens you, so despondently you continue to find that the shower 
has grown up and developed, and now there is no more of the ‘blow-hot blow-cold’. 
They then carry on to tell you that this all comes about because of thermostatic con- 
trol, which ‘is a very strict disciplinarian if ever there was one’. You are then in- 
formed that the thermostatic control chooses the water temperature for you (which 
in my opinion is absolute rubbish.) If it did actually choose the temperature for you, 
the thing might decide to throw ice-cold water all over you. To finish with you are 
asked if you are ‘shower-minded’. Confronted with this question, you probably end 
up sending for literature, and after that? They won’t leave you alone until they have 
sold you one of their thermostatically controlled water-throwers. 

Conclusion 

The first advertisement used the article for sale as well as the young lady to lure you 
into writing for their literature. The second one didn’t bother with the shower and 
relied solely on the young lady. 

Obviously one doesn’t need one’s merchandise if a suitable substitute can be found. 
In this case, of course, it was the young lady. 


LAST ROW VIEW 


‘More than half the teachers in the survey indicated that discussion was the 
method most frequently employed in their classes. However, in the judge- 
ment of observers from the National Study, discussion was the method 
emphasised in only eighteen per cent of all classes observed. One way of 
explaining this gross difference is to say that what appears to be discussion 
from the front of the classroom does not always seem so from the last row.’ 

from National Study of High School English Programs, 
in the US ENGLISH JOURNAL 
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NOTES TO THE SEVENTH OF A QUARTERLY SERIES OF 
EXERCISE SHEETS 


7: MEDICINE MEN 


MANY wHO are willing to defend even the most exaggerated or silly ad- 
vertisements on the grounds that they do ‘no real harm’ jib at the same 
techniques applied to self-medication. As the Consumers Association point 
out: ‘Much of the consumer’s medical education comes from advertisements 
for drugs and foods’. The emphasis in this sheet, therefore, is on helping 
pupils to assess the value of this ‘education’. In the first two examples this is 
done by comparison with paragraphs from the Consumers Association’s 
readable and helpful booklet Ailments and their Remedies (8s. from 14 Buck- 
ingham Street, London, W.C.2). Pupils should also have available The 
British Code of Advertising Practice (gratis from the Advertising Association, 
1 Bell Yard, London, W.C.2). This reminds one of the important work 
that has already been done to prevent grossly misleading claims, but at the 
same time makes one wonder about the interpretation of some of the pro- 
hibitions. A comparison of the Code and actual advertisements is a valuable 
exercise for a class. (Members can set up a Code of Advertising Committee 
to consider doubtful cases submitted to it.) 

The layman can often assess the claims of medical advertisements by scru- 
tinising the use of language. B, for instance, sounds frantic compared with 
the reasoned explanations of A. The emptiness of the claims in C reveal 
themselves: ‘a unique medication’, ‘that unmistakable gleam of health’, “does 
so much for you’. Whereas H attempts an intimate tone, discreetly slipping 
in the trade name only after fifteen lines, G bludgeons the reader with its 
insistent questioning—both suspect approaches. 

This is an important sphere of advertising, and I have found that pupils 
are well able to give a serious and detailed discussion to the ethical questions 
involved. MICHAEL MARLAND 


ORDER NOW 


The series comes to an end in November with No. 8, which deals with 
advertising directed specifically at the teenage market. Teachers wishing to 
make sure of the whole series should order now direct from Chatto & 
Windus Ltd. 4s. 6d. per doz. post free, money with order. 
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QUITE USEFUL NEUTRALS 








I AM MOVED to write this by David Holbrook’s ‘Quite Useful Neutrals’ 
and by your excellent new ‘Problems’ idea. 

The most subtle menace to education in values is perhaps not the ‘open 
conspiracy’ of the commercialisation of everything, but the effects of those 
who use their intelligence and expertise to take advantage of what might be 
typified as ‘jumping on the Band-wagon’. This fifth column is a most 
alarming cultural manifestation, and is virtually world-wide, as anyone who 
travels is well aware. The name of Kingsley Amis leaps first to my mind; 
but there are many others, in every artistic field, who will join in boosting, 
in the guise of serious reviewing, absolutely anything that sells. And there 
is no ‘bad’ publicity nowadays. 

I find the whole complex of commercialised art summed up by Mr. 
Holbrook most clearly represented by the products of Ian Fleming, seeping 
down to younger and younger children; I notice how many people do not 
throw off such viruses naturally, as is still sometimes alleged; and what I find 
most disturbing is the extent to which women in particular now fall for this 
kind of entertainment—if that is the word. In my experience that includes 
not only students but often teachers. Intelligence is not enough. 

I have tried to get space for criticism of such tendencies in The Observer 
(not surprisingly without success), in The New Statesman after Paul Johnson’s 
‘Beatlemania’ article (28.2.64), and elsewhere. Shall we reach a point when 
we may not be able to counteract the enormous and unceasing drive from 
the other direction, aided as it is by the supplement-critics of the quality 

ress? 
y I don’t know if you would care to consider this for the Correspondence 
pages, but at least I enclose it formulated as my ‘Problem’. In honest fact, 
however, no such problem can be coped with by educational institutions at 
any level, school or college, alone. 
KENNETH WATSON 
Stranmillis College, Belfast 


SCHOOL BROADCASTS 


THE LETTER from Messrs. Harrison and Hodgson in the Spring issue of 
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THE USE OF ENGLISH underlines the difficulties of presenting adult works to 
a young audience. The evidence the School Broadcasting Council has re- 
ceived from schools listening to Cider with Rosie and Lord of the Flies puts it 
in no doubt that this is something the BBC should attempt. The pamphlet, 
however, does not pretend to be a sophisticated critique—its aim is to enable 
the listeners to supplement their listening experiences in a variety of ways. 
Two-thirds of the pamphlet’s content is taken from the texts of the works. 
The sentences quoted, out of context, by your correspondents are mostly 
from a short section of the pamphlet entitled “Your own work’. What this 
section is trying to do can be made clearer by continuing the passage about 
William Golding: 


A writer must be able to imagine as well as remember. The two help each other. 
Take an old legend or a fairy-tale and try and retell it as if it had happened yesterday, 
as if the characters were modern characters—send it up if you like. You may find 
that once you've done this you are suddenly able to tell what happened yesterday as 
a story. 

Another way to use the stories you've heard is this. Suppose you were turning 
Cider with Rosie into a musical, like A Hard Day’s Night for instance. When would 
you make the songs come? A comic song by Crabby? A love song between Laurie 
and Rosie: A song by Rosie in the hayfield? Try making these, or others. What 
about Lord of the Flies: A chorus number for the boys dancing round the roasted pig, 
like the choruses in West Side Story: 


The reports received by the School Broadcasting Council revealed a con- 
siderable range of improvisation, imaginative use of music, long discussion 
of character and motive; above all, children enjoying the use of English in 
speech and writing. As one teacher wrote: 


They are writing more originally and truthfully now. Thank you! They now 
write what they think, not what they think I'll approve. 


If the broadcasts and pamphlet can help this kind of thing to happen, 
teachers will probably continue to use such series as ‘Listening and Writing’ 


and “Books, Plays, Poems’. 
K. V. BAILEY 


Senior Education Officer, The School Broadcasting Council 
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THE POPULAR ARTS 


I THINK David Holbrook’s review-article on Hall and Whannel’s The Pop- 
ular Arts is unjust. The point is not whether David Holbrook agrees or 
disagrees with the authors. Apart from one or two mildly favourable ob- 
servations, he does not; and he has the right to say so with all the force he 
wishes. But he must, or real discussion becomes impossible, give a fair 
description of what they are trying to do before, or in the course of, criticising 
their efforts as sharply as he feels right. 

He does not do this. He gives a misleading picture, in general and in 
particulars, of the book’s aims and approach; and he increases the injustice 
by an easy sarcasm and rhetoric. Thus he begins: “The trouble with sociol- 
ogists is that they are so naive’. He goes on to attack Hall and Whannel’s 
‘neutrality’. But neither Hall nor Whannel is a sociologist and, even if David 
Holbrook had not already known this, it is plain from within the book. 
They have read in sociology as widely as they could, as in other disciplines 
which bear (together with their own discipline of literary criticism) on the 
study of the mass media; this seems a fair effort to make. Nor are they 
‘neutral’, in the sense of not being concerned with moral evaluations. They 
say again and again in the book and try to show in action that their approach 
is critical-evaluative: “The purely sociological approach to the media is never 
wholly satisfactory. We need the critical and evaluative approach precisely 
because the media themselves . . . are not neutral. ... We have to discrim- 
inate between values. In educational terms, this is the only kind of moral 
control we can apply’. They speak of the need for the approach always to 
be ‘disciplined by a sense of human values’. In this effort they are following 
a long line of enquiry by literary critics well-known to readers of THE USE OF 
ENGLISH, and trying to take it further. David Holbrook may think they 
do it badly; that they fail to convince; that they are radically mistaken—and 
no doubt they are ready to be challenged on all these counts: but they should 
not be misrepresented. 

They believe that to discuss the mass arts as though they were totally fab- 
rications to exploit the masses seems, the more you look at the evidence (at 
the things themselves and at the people who ‘consume’ them), an oversimple 
way of describing what actually happens. This need not (as Hall and Whan- 
nel demonstrate) make one feel more ready to excuse those who plainly are 
out to exploit; it should, insofar as it gives a truer picture of what is happen- 
ing, contribute to our understanding of how to improve matters. David 
Holbrook may not himself want either to look closely at all these produc- 
tions or to read what social scientists have said about interaction and inflence 
within groups; and no one can force him. But Hall and Whannel have done 
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this as carefully as they know how; so, to refute them, one must show that 
their basic position is wrong, or ‘read’ the particular materials in another and 
more convincing way. To ‘answer’ them by general slanging is to cut the 
grounds for reasonable argument from under all our feet. 

Again, in one chapter Hall and Whannel give a resumé of different and 
often conflicting attitudes to the mass media and mass society by quoting 
from about thirty people. This is ground-clearing and useful. But David 
Holbrook takes one of these quoted attitudes with which he is in strong 
disagreement (Hall and Whannel don’t agree with it either, as is plain from 
their book) and attacks it violently as though it had been put forward as the point 
of view of Hall and Whannel themselves. What kind of procedure is this? 

To object to these, and to other inaccuracies I could have listed, is not 
niggling or ‘academic’. Again, and for the last time: David Holbrook is free 
to argue with Hall and Whannel as strongly as he wishes. But he must play 
fair. I remember once hearing him grumble about reviewers of his own 
work who didn’t try to see what he had really said, who turned every review 
into the occasion for a display on some theme of their own without regard 
to the shift of opinion which he was trying to make and so on. But he has 
done all this—with no excuse of shortage of space or urgent deadlines or 
editors seeking sensational pieces. He has done it in the journal which above 
all might have been expected to take a considered look at the argument. In 
so doing he has set that whole argument back. 

If, as I expect, David Holbrook answers this letter I hope he will not use 
all his space in making further generalised and inaccurate criticisms of Hall 
and Whannel or, perhaps, in attacking me personally. Whatever else he 
does, I hope he will answer first the particular criticism I have made. That 
criticism is, not that he should not have opposed Hall and Whannel, but that 
his review-article of their book opposes them in a deeply unjust way. 

RICHARD HOGGART 

Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies, The University, Birmingham 


GALSWORTHY PLAYS 


Mr. JOHN Boy es (Spring 1966) ‘can’t think why Duckworth have gone 
to the trouble of reprinting these plays by Galsworthy. The volumes are 
expensive, the notes perfunctory and the plays date badly’. 

Brushing aside for the moment our large file of applications from other 
publishers for a licence to reprint these plays, may we just say: 

(a) These editions are cheap—length for length cheaper, we believe, than 
the other publications reviewed by Mr. Boyles. Our Justice has just displaced 
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a Shaw play in an Indian university on grounds of price; and in Canada our 
Silver Box has similarly displaced a locally printed edition. 

(b) The plays are excellent teaching material, still some of the most con- 
venient small packages of English as she is spoke. Strife reappears, among 
other places, on the Oxford Local G.C.E. Examination Syllabus for 1968. 

(c) The plays are good in themselves. If Mr. Boyles can wait till 1967, 
the centenary year of Galsworthy’s birth, he will be able to enjoy some of 


them on the stage again. 
HORDER 


for Gerald Duckworth & Co Ltd 


T. C. SYLLABUSES 


May I request the hospitality of your correspondence column in order 
to break down a certain degree of mystery and acquire some valuable in- 
formation? 

I should very much like to know: what are the English syllabuses of other 
colleges of education. In particular I should like to know how other colleges 
arrange the emphases of their English work between academic and creative 
aspects, written and oral exercises, lectures and tutorial or small group 


sessions. 

I should be very grateful for all relevant information. As a newcomer to 
college of education work I find it surprisingly hard to discover what goes 
on outside my own college. 

MICHAEL KELLY 
Lecturer, English Dept., Endsleigh College, Hull 


RELIGIO MEDICI 


I AM VERY sORRY if, in my review of James Winny’s edition of Religio 
Medici (Winter issue, 1965), I gave the impression that I had missed his very 
lucidly made point. On the contrary; and I would, in fact, highly commend 
his lucidity in times when so many academics are syntactically depraved. 
But there is nothing radical in my view that the Introduction to a school 
edition is scarcely the most suitable place for a critic to pillory an author. 
Winny’s savagery with poor Browne the text of the Introduction will readily 
attest. To confuse this with encouragement to critical scrutiny is to confuse 
the lecture-theatre with the court-room. 
FRANK MCCOMBIE 
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Caz 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


THE DISAPPEARING DAIS, A Study of the Principles and Practice of 

English Teaching, by Frank Whitehead. [Chatto and Windus, 25s. paper 155.| 
Readers of THE USE OF ENGLISH will already be familiar with the voice of 
Frank Whitehead: they will probably know his excellent anthologies, Main- 
stream and Off Beat, and perhaps be familiar with his work on George Crabbe. 
There is a singular felicity in the fact that he is the contemporary advocate 
of ‘everlasting Crabbe’, for the distinctive virtues of the poet are close to 
those of his editor. The poet sustained the Augustan virtues of order, re- 
straint, and poise in a time of revolution; so, his editor, in a time of experi- 
ment and uncertainty, speaks with the voice of reasoned moderation and of 
measured reasonableness. 

Just as F. D. Flower’s Language and Education is a particularly useful volume 
for teachers of English in further education, useful by virtue of its compre- 
hensiveness and its well informed account of developments, trends and 
achievements of current importance, so Frank Whitchead’s The Disappearing 
Dais will prove useful to teachers in grammar schools and in the academic 
sector of comprehensive schools. 

About his pedagogical presuppositions—which are implicit in his title— 
Mr. Whitehaed is admirably explicit: the activities which he commends are 
derived from and informed by five basic principles: ‘the extent of individual 
differences, the importance of “readiness’, the principle of activity, the sig- 
nificance of play, and the principle of interest’. In addition to these five 
essential principles, two other important factors are recognised: the sociolog- 
ical relevance of the mass-media as they affect pupils, and the psychological 
characteristics of adolescence as they affect responses to the experience of 
English lessons. 

There is little to be gained by attempting a précis of such a book within 
the limits of a review, but its chapter-headings will serve to indicate its scope: 
Reading and Literature; The Teaching of Poetry; Drama Lessons; Talking 
and Writing; Grammar; and Examinations. There is clearly little of any 
crucial importance omitted, and each section takes account of the principles 
from which sound teaching starts, the most effective methods of proceeding, 
the psychological and social factors involved, and the intended end of the 
activity. Each stage is spelt out with great care, a patient attentiveness to 
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details of procedure and technique, and a constant reference back to funda- 
mental aims. 

The Disappearing Dais may well prove to be an influential book, and since 
its positive merits are, as I have suggested, considerable, I would like to 
attend to its limitations. As a statement of the more enlightened, fruitful 
and intelligent ways of teaching children of high academic ability, it is very 
good; but teachers in secondary modern schools and in the middle range of 
the comprehensive school will find it less useful. To be specific, let us look, 
by way of example, at the recommendations on the teaching of poetry: Mr. 
Whitehead insists, rightly, that boys and girls of fourteen and fifteen ‘need 
the opportunity afforded by poetry to come to terms with their feelings 
within the control and discipline of an objectified social medium’. Again: 
the reluctance [which many pupils show to reading poetry] must certainly 
not be exacerbated, however, by an unwise choice of poems—a choice based 
for instance upon adult standards of poetic value, upon an attempt to cover 
the ground historically, or upon a conviction that there are certain poems 
which all children ought to have read before leaving school’. This is admir- 
able, and it needs to be said, again and again. Yet, in the event, his choice 
of poems—Owen’s The Send-Off, Sassoon’s Morning Express, Hardy's A 
Popular Personage at Home, and Lawrence's Bat and Snake—is disappointing, 
in the light of the ‘principle of interest’, assuming that the principle starts at 
the pupil’s end rather than the teacher’s. Again, the fairly exhaustive se- 
quence of questions which is intended to clarify and sharpen the pupil's 
response to the poems seems to me characteristic rather of a comprehension 
exercise than of a congenial sharing of the experience of the poem. Mr. 
Whitehead’s caveat—‘one cannot ask this kind of question more than a few 
times within a single lesson without inducing in the class a feeling of satiety 
or boredom’—is salutary, yet Sassoon’s poem is followed by no fewer than 
twenty-eight questions. To be fair, these are given to demonstrate ‘a fairly 
full sequence of questions which might add illumination if one had an ideally 
attentive and responsive class’; from these one selects ‘a much briefer list of 
those which seem all but indispensable’. The intellectual strenuousness of 
this sort of work seems to me to belong distinctively to the academic ethos 
of the grammar school A stream: and it is clear that, by such methods, much 
illumination will be achieved with such pupils. But the responses of my A 
stream pupils in a York secondary modern school suggest that such methods 
work profitably and engagingly only with the academically able; if poetry 
is in fact to afford an opportunity for adolescents ‘to come to terms with 
their feelings’ (my italics), one needs to work for a more demonstrably direct 
relationship between the pupils’ feelings and the poetry that one offers to 
them: and one’s methods need to be far less intellectually rigorous. 
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I have rather laboured this point, by way of example, in order to demon- 
strate both the strength and the limitations of The Disappearing Dais. Mr. 
Whitehead should not be criticised for failing to write the book that he never 
set out to write: what he offers us is a reliable and instructive guide for the 
English teacher of those pupils in whom we need to foster Barzun’s virtues 
of intellect. The teacher of the average pupil will still learn something of 
value from this book, but may well conclude that some such phrase as ‘for 
the intellectually able’ could usefully have been added to the sub-title. 

GEOFFREY SUMMERFIELD 


THE RIGHT RESPONSE, Notes on teaching English in Further Education, 
by Sidney Bolt. [Hutchinson Educational, 215.] 


“Students neither talk nor write interestingly when it is a question of saying the right 
thing.’ 

‘A full sense of life’s possibilities is hard to find. Fortunately, a developed sense of 
the facts of life is not.’ 

“More is learnt by discussing an event than by debating an aphorism.’ 

‘The teaching of English to students entering on adulthood should be carried on 
to the accompaniment of mirrors being smashed north, south, east, and west . . .’ 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


Latest Publications: 


English Examined. A Survey of G.C.E.‘O’ Level 7s. 6d. 
Spring Bulletin on the Teaching of Poetry 5s. 


Summer Bulletin on Nottingham Conference and Teaching 
of Literature 


Publications and all other services (including lively Branch activities) 
free to members. 


Write to Hon. Sec., N.A.T.E., 197 Henley Road, Caversham, 
Reading, Berks. 
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‘Moral judgements are particular, authentic, and complex, not general, mechanical, 
and simple. That circumstances are essential to moral situations is the reason why 
imagined situations are so useful in discussing moral problems.’ 

‘Here and now, in a precise contingency, being myself is the same thing as doing 
what I really want to do. It calls for self-knowledge, not for an attitude to life.’ 


These observations are all from Sidney Bolt’s The Right Response, one of 
the best books on English teaching that I have yet read. It blows through 
the mind with a freshness and vivacity, a modesty and a freedom from cant, 
a good humour and a quality of insight such as one rarely finds in the pedag- 
ogical guide-book. Note the sub-title: Mr. Bolt’s unfailing virtue is his 
refusal to make extravagant claims: but to see how excellent a teacher he 
must be, look first at chapter 5, on the teaching of poetry. The book will 
obviously be of greatest direct benefit to teachers in technical and other 
further education colleges; but I would commend it with confidence to all 
teachers of school-leavers, sixth-forms, college of education students, and 
adult education classes. In its spirit, its tone, this seems to me the most salutary 
book on English teaching since English for the English; and it is, by a happy 
coincidence, an excellent complement to Flower’s informative Language and 
Education, another admirable book from the world of further education. 

GEOFFREY SUMMERFIELD 


TOPICS IN ENGLISH, by Geoffrey Summerfield. (Batsford, 16s. od.] 
This is an exciting and valuable new book on English teaching. Mr. Sum- 
merfield is involved in the central educational debate of our time, on how to 
make education real in terms of living. He places ‘the subject-matter, the 
experiences, that we ask our pupils to give their minds and hearts to’, at the 
centre of English for children of average intellectual ability. He makes a 
lively and persuasive case for using a single topic or theme to unify a range 
of activities in English, for ‘the improvement of skills, and the fostering of 
the growth of the individual person, in imagination, feeling and thought’. 

The first part of Mr. Summerfield’s book, on the content of the English 
lesson and the organisation of the project—its relationship with literature, 
poetry, mime, writing, language and oral work—could hardly be better 
stated. He is particularly illuminating on the nature of the attention and 
receptivity required for poetry in the classroom. The second part outlines 
the topics, which range from fire and storm to home and old age; and gives 
each subject a brief introduction of great perception and depth. The topic 
itself is presented through a valuable and wide-ranging list of books and 
poetry for teachers’ and pupils’ reading. 

The final assignments for the pupil, varied and useful as they are, occasion- 
ally lack imagination. The form of the assignment should arise out of the 








Prose of this 
Gentury selected by DEREK STANFORD 


Passages selected from novels, essays and memoirs, all written 
in the present century, by well-known authors. There are short 
introductions to each author. It is the first book to be published 
in the Centaur series for 5th and 6th forms. 8s 


ee 
Learning about 
Language LEONARD SAFFRON, B.A. 


A brilliant study of the use of words, their meanings and how 
these meanings arise. For O level 5th forms, and 6th formers pre- 
paring for such examinations as The Use of English. 8s 


Creative 


< 
Reading W. T. CUNNINGHAM, M.A. 


‘*Bridging the artificial gap which has often been created in schools 
between language and literature” —a teacher. A selection of prose 
and verse with comprehension, vocabulary and research exer- 
cises. Books 1, 2 and 3, each 6s 6d Book 4, shortly, 6s 6d 
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nature of the subject and the nature of the child’s reaction to it, which is 
never that of the examiner. Here the educator must get closer to the child, 
who is closer to the artist. For the animating power at the centre of these 
projects is art, which has also animated Mr. Summerfield’s important book. 
MOIRA F. DOOLAN 


SENTIMENT AND REALITY? 


UP THE LINE TO DEATH: THE WAR POETS, 1914-1918, selected and 
arranged, with an introduction and notes by Brian Gardner. [Methuen 18s.] 
A BOOK OF AFRICAN VERSE, compiled and edited by John Reed and 
Clive Wake. [Heinemann Educational Books, 5s.] 
THE RESUSCITATOR: Number Two: edited by J. G. James and N. R. 
Wayte. 
SIXTEEN POEMS, by Lawrence Chesney. [Students’ Union, Newcastle 
Training College.| 
PERSONAL AND POSSESSIVE, by D. M. Thomas. [Outposts Publications] 
There are occasions when the sufferings and circumstances attending a group 
of poets predispose us strongly in their favour from the start. The poets of 
the 1914-1918 War are a case in point. We are so moved by the monstrous 
reversal of life and poetry to which they were subjected that we marvel that 
they could have written at all, and as we read their poetry we will it to 
succeed. “The Poetry is in the Pity’ in fact in more senses than one—and to 
some extent we bring a double judgment to bear—that of our indignation 
as well as that of our critical responses. Thus in reading Up the Line to Death 
sheer respect for suffering sometimes makes us accept poems which other- 
wise we would reject. The danger perhaps is that this feeling may some- 
times weaken the other kind of response. The truth of the matter is that 
this anthology contains no real surprises—except perhaps that we may not 
have realised how good some of C. H. Sorley’s poems are, or that Francis 
Ledwidge, Alan Seeger and E. A. Macintosh are capable of truly memorable 
single lines or stanzas. For the most part though it confirms the critical 
sifting of the years. Wilfred Owen, Isaac Rosenberg and Edward Thomas 
still emerge as the outstandingly strong and original poets of their generation, 
with Siegfried Sassoon, Wilfred Gibson, Herbert Read and Edmund Blun- 
den some distance behind them. The merits and limitations of Rupert Brooke 
are as we (and his contemporaries such as Sorley) knew them to be. The 
Georgians such as Edward Shanks, Robert Nicholls and W. N. Hodgson are 
still typical Georgians in everything but the fact that the experience of war 
couldn’t deal all the time with nostalgia for the English countryside. That 
‘everything but’ is important though—and once again the Anthology makes 
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English Through 
Literature 


A new course in English 
directly in keeping with the 
current reappraisal of 
English teaching 


by John Adcock 


Headmaster, Greenacre Secondary 
School, Great Yarmouth 


There will be five books, all illustrated, providing a full 
five-year course in English based on lengthy extracts from 
72 books by modern authors. Suitable for a wide range 
of ability. 

There are full introductions to each author and book. 
Each extract is followed by talking points to provoke 
thought and discussion and by an abundance of sugges- 
tions for creative written work, for dramatisation, illus- 
tration, letter-writing, reviews, etc. 

There are separate chapters containing suggestions for 
further work, library classification, ““Words to Know” 
and “More Books to Enjoy”. 

Each book from which an extract is taken is available in 
a cheap school edition or in paperback. 

A forward-looking and thoroughly practical series which is 
designed to develop talking, writing and reading as an 
organic whole. 

Book 1: 8s limp, 9s boards. Book 2: 8s 6d limp, 9s 6d 
boards. Books 3-5: in preparation. 


Please send for an inspection copy 
Rupert Hart-Davis Educational Publications 
1-3 Upper James Street, London WI 
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it clear that one of the things that contemporary English poetry was most in 
need of was a simple extension of vocabulary: guns, corpses and barbed-wire 
may not have seemed proper to poetry: experience forced even Georgian 
poets to the realisation that they might have to be and in consequence the 
poetry of the first World War played a vital part in renovating our poetic 
language. 

A Book of African Verse raises similar considerations. For various reasons, 
ultimately patronising (guilty conscience among them perhaps) we tend to 
treat the efforts of those who came to the English language late with a special 
indulgence. We seem to be particularly vulnerable to “quaintness’, some- 
times mistaking for profundity what is the simple result of ignorance. One 
has heard, indeed, of African (and Caribbean) writers, perfectly capable of 
stiaightforward English, who have deliberately ‘pidgined’ their English for 
the metropolitan market. In addition of course there are also writers (like 
Chinua Achebe the Nigerian novelist) who are masters of a highly sophis- 
ticated English prose style. But it would be sentimentality to pretend that 
this volume contains much that can be judged by the same standards we 
would apply to native English poetry. Much of the verse is flat, without the 
instinctive feel for the muscular tensions of English idiom or for the rhythms 
of English speech, and much of it is very derivative—the models ranging 
from Alfred, Lord Tennyson, through T. S. Eliot to Dylan Thomas. The 
best poems, not surprisingly, are those closest to the native traditions of their 
writers, but these too are often interesting more for anthropological than 
poetic reasons. This of course is not to criticise the quality of mind or feeling 
of the poets concerned. The volume cannot fail to inspire respect on that 
score, but too often one longs to make contact with the strong native cul- 
tures that lurk behind the Englished phrases—and which, one feels, are those 
that really command the writers’ allegiance. Oddly enough the most suc- 
cessful poems as English poems are those translated from the French. Is this 
because the rhetorical traditions of French poetry are more ‘universal’, and 
closer to those of the African singers? Or is it a reflection of the French 
educational system? Or is it simply the excellence of the editors’ own trans- 
lations . . . into English? Whatever the reasons there is no doubt that several 
of the poems by Jean-José Rabarivelo and Flavien Ranaivo (from Mada- 
gascar), or the Viaticum by Birago Diop (of Senegal) are distinguished poems 
by any standards. 

The second number of The Resuscitator, which comes from Bristol, con- 
tains some interesting and unexpected contributions, including a fine poem 
by Charles Tomlinson. There is sincere and moving utterance in Lawrence 
Chesney’s Sixteen Poems and in Personal and Possessive D. M. Thomas gives 
frank and feeling expression to experiences which many schoolmasters must 
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Comparative 
Appreciation 


John |. Morris 

A book for A-Level students of English that provides a 
thorough basis for two years’ work in literary apprecia- 
tion. The material—prose and verse—is presented in a 
series of telling juxtapositions that will encourage pupils 
to ask themselves questions that will lead to significant 
answers and comment. 12s 6d boards 


Present Day 
English Poetry 


A. J. Kirkman 

An anthology of strictly contemporary poetry: the major- 
ity of the poems have been published within the last five 
years. It is a varied selection providing observations and 
reflections on present-day existence, expressed in modern 
idiom, which will appeal to pupils of fourteen years and 
above. 8s 6d limp, 9s 6d boards 
ea: eo 


Short Stories since 1930 


A Selection from the British Isles 


John |. Morris 
A varied collection of stories of outstanding quality. For 


middle and upper forms. 8s 6d boards 
ALES ARTE SESS A EER 


The Poetry of Nature 


Leonard Clark 


The compiler has drawn his selection from nearly a hun- 
dred British and American poets from Chaucer to the 
present day. It is the only anthology of nature poetry now 
in print. 10s 6d boards 


Please send for an inspection copy 
Rupert Hart-Davis Educational Publications 
1-3 Upper James Street, London W1 
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know in the presence of the growing creatures in their charge. 
GILBERT PHELPS 


ENGLISH POETRY, 1550-1660, edited with an introduction by Fred 

Inglis. |[Methuen, 215.: school edition, 10s. 6d.| 
MEN WHO MARCH AWAY: Poems of the First World War, edited by 

I. M. Parsons. [Heinemann Educational Books, tos. 6d.] 

CONTEMPORARY: an anthology of the poetry of our time, 1940-1964, 

chosen and edited by A. A. Evans. [University of London Press, 8s.] 
The second of these anthologies is a school edition of the admirable selection, 
first published by Chatto and Windus. Anyone who has not already seen it 
should certainly do so. Its scope may appear limited but, besides containing 
many of the best poems of Owen, Rosenberg, Sassoon and showing Kipling 
and de la Mare, for instance, in an unfamiliar light, it provides a most inter- 
esting and moving picture of the change and development of the poetic 
mind’s attitude to the war and warfare in general. 

Mr. Inglis’s collection begins with Wyatt and ends with Rochester and 
so gives a very useful illustration of the progress of English poetry from pre- 
Elizabethan through Elizabethan and metaphysical poetry to the Restoration 
period. It contains, of course, a good deal that is familiar but also a number 
of good and less familiar poems by lesser-known writers, not otherwise easily 
available. It is not intended to supplant Grierson and the other standard 
anthologies, but is an invaluable supplement to them. 

Contemporary is as good an anthology of present-day verse as I have seen, 
and it gives rise to some questions about the state of poetry. There are good 
poets represented here, notably R. S. Thomas, Thom Gunn, Thomas Black- 
burn and, perhaps, Ted Hughes. The first of these, in his dignified and 
candid compassion, seems to me the truest poet of all. The obvious com- 
parison is with Robert Frost, but, to my mind, Thomas goes deeper, has 
more sympathy, in the literal sense, with his subjects than Frost—and, above 
all, an honesty of feeling, a refusal to falsify emotions, and a control of his 
material that place him far above his more famous namesake and contem- 
porary. Yet the prevailing impression from the anthology as a whole is one 
of the low vitality of contemporary verse. Far from ‘loading every rift with 
ore’ so many of these poets spin out a fairly simple thought and feeling into 
a whole poem. And why has rhythm, in any significant sense, virtually dis- 
appeared? It may be that these poets mean more to today’s readers than, say, 
Herbert and Vaughan, but can such flat diction and rhythm and such thinly 
stretched content hold the interest of subsequent generations? (And then I 


remember what they used to say about Eliot 40 years ago!) 
F. CHAPMAN 
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People and Diamonds 


David Holbrook 


A popular collection of modern short stories 
by Joseph Conrad, James Joyce, Ernest 
Hemingway, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 

D. H. Lawrence and others. 

There are questions at the end of each book. 
Book 1, 7s 6d; Book 2, 7s; Book 3, 7s 6d, 
Book 4, 7s 6d. 


Jane Austen and her Predecessors 
Frank W. Bradbrook 


Dr. Bradbrook studies the literary traditions which 

influenced Jane Austen and the use she made of them. 

He discusses in turn the periodical essayists, the prose 
moralists, the eighteenth century ‘picturesque’ writers and 
the earlier novelists. ‘This attractive and enlightening 
study’. The Times 30s. net 


The English Language 


Essays by English and American Men of Letters 
1490-1839 
Edited by W. F. Bolton 


Twenty essays on the history, use, reform and 
changing nature of English written before the 
development of formal linguistic studies. 


Cloth 30s. net; paperback 15s. net 


The Art of D. H. Lawrence 
K. M. Sagar 


An original and comprehensive introduction to 
Lawrence's fiction. Dr. Sagar describes four 
distinctive periods in this writer's creative life. 


Cloth 45s. net; paperback 15s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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POEMS OF FAITH AND DOUBT: THE VICTORIAN AGB, edited by R. L. 

Brett. [Arnold’s English Texts, 15s.] 

THE WHEEL, AN ANTHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS VERSE, compiled by 

Emmeline Garnett. [Macmillan, 125. 6d.] 

THE LYRIC MOOD, AN ANTHOLOGY OF LYRIC POETRY, compiled by 

R. K. Mottram. [O.U.P., tos. 6d.], 

THE FABER BOOK OF MODERN VERSE, edited by Michael Roberts with 

a supplement chosen by Donald Hall. [Faber, 215.] 

THE POETRY OF NATURE, selected by Leonard Clark. [Hart-Davis, 16s. od.] 
Professor Brett’s volume Poems of Faith and Doubt, The Victorian Age in the 
new Amold’s English Texts series amply fulfils the intention ‘to present fully 
annotated selections from English Literature . . . satisfactory both in their 
breadth and their depth’. Here are brought together some of the most fam- 
ous philosophical poems of the period roughly enclosed by the dates 1820 
to 1895, supported by a scholarly survey of the period in a 16-page intro- 
duction and by full headnotes of valuable critical and explanatory material. 
Of the 165 pages and 32 poems or parts of poems not surprisingly some 63 
pages are given over to Browning and 36 pages to Tennyson. But the range 
is wide: from Emily Bronté to Lionel Johnson, from Newman to Meredith. 
Professor Brett is surely right to claim of this Victorian poetry that ‘to read 
it may help us to understand more fully not only the Victorians but ourselves’. 

The Wheel, an Anthology of Religious Verse consists of twelve sections repre- 
senting stages in the yearly cycle of the church and nature, and associated 
with that of the old mystery plays from Creation to Judgement. This strong 
skeleton of significance allows for poems on a wide range of human exper- 
ience and from widely differing periods. They are never marred by the con- 
text, and often gain in depth and richness by being seen in their place on the 
cycle. The choice delights, or surprises, or confirms and increases one’s 
pleasure; more often than not they are poems which at once demand to be 
spoken or sung. This is an anthology for all who enjoy and value poetry, 
and for all who are interested in a relevant modern use of the word ‘religious’. 

Among the many familiar poems in The Lyric Mood, an Anthology of Lyric 
Poetry there are few that have been staled through over-anthologising: and 
the high standard of the unfamiliar poems reveals the richness of the sources 
tapped. In school these 192 poems and the directly-written critical apparatus 
in introduction and notes could be used in a variety of specialist and non- 
specialist fifth and sixth form work. 

In the third edition of The Faber Book of Modern Verse Donald Hall has 
returned to Michael Roberts’ 1936 selection: he has pruned it of some names, 
and brought the Anthology up-to-date by adding a Supplement of his own 
choosing which forms about one third of the book. The present balance 





THE LION AND THE FOX 
Wyndham Lewis 


Wyndham Lewis studies the heroic role in some of Shakespeare's plays, 
and ranges far beyond this, examining the political, historical, intellectual 
and social conditions in which Shakespeare's personality grew. Described 
by Christopher Marsden in a B.B.C. broadcast as ‘a book on Shakespeare 
which even academic critics speak of with reverence’. 

30s; University Paperback 15s 


ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM: THE 


SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
J. W. H. Atkins 


A study of one of the most interesting periods in the development of 
criticism, full of valuable comments on individual authors and works. 
42s; University Paperback 15s 


RENAISSANGE DRAMA: Vil / 1964 
Edited by S. Schoenbaum 


The warm support accorded the annual report of the Modern Language 
Association Conference on Research Opportunities in Renaissance Drama, 
has led to its issue as an independent annual publication, beginning with 
this number. 16s 


ENGLISH POETRY 1550-1660 
Edited by Fred Inglis 


* ... @most attractive volume — a valuable aid for the student, and a plum 
for the poetry lover’. Western Mail 


21s; School Edition 10s 6d non net 
ART AND ACTION 
C. H. Sisson 


A series of essays examining the relationship between the man who 
produces literature and the man who struggles in a political and social 
environment. ‘I doubt if a more provocative and paradoxically subversive 
book of essays has appeared in this decade. Let us give it the attention it 
deserves’. Martin Seymour-Smith, The Scotsman 21s 
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remains true to the intention of the original editor as set out in the well- 
known introduction, here re-printed. ; 

The Poetry of Nature selects widely, but is at its most fresh in poems of rural 
life. Although called a school edition, this Anthology will have a limited 
appeal as a textbook because of the indefiniteness of its subject and the range 
of knowledge and response required for appreciation of these poems in any 
full context. P. RADLEY 


POETS OF OUR TIME, edited by F. E. S. Finn. [John Murray, 7s. 6d.] 

THEME AND VARIATIONS, edited by R. B. Heath. [Longmans, 7s. 6d.| 

A BOOK OF VERSE FOR GIRLS, edited by Helen Burgess. [U.L.P., 6s. 6d.] 

MODERN POEMS UNDERSTOOD, edited by C. W. Gillam. [Harrap, 
8s. 6d. | 

HOME LEAVE AND OTHER POEMS, by Alan McLean. [Outposts Publica- 

tions, 35.] 

OUTPOSTS NUMBER 66, edited by Howard Sergeant. [Outposts Publica- 

tions, 2s. 6d.| 

The most interesting of the group is Poets of Our Time, an anthology aimed 
at older and more intelligent secondary school pupils, and bringing them 
into contact with much good modern poetry. The poets are Betjeman, 
Causley, Dickinson, Dyment, Hughes, Kirkup, Lee, Nicholson, Ross, R. S. 
Thomas. Each is represented by a dozen or so poems which provide varied 
and stimulating reading, and each selection has an excellent introduction. 
It is particularly interesting in those cases where the poet himself writes about 
the chosen poems. On the choice of poets—which is not explained—there is 
room for disagreement. Why, for example, no Philip Larkin? 

Theme and Variations is also aimed at older and more intelligent pupils. 
The theme is taken from de Tocqueville: ‘man . . . standing in the presence 
of Nature and God’. The individual poems, predominantly modern, are to 
be considered in relationship to the theme and each other. Presumably to 
help this approach they are grouped into sections such as ‘Nature in Control’ 
and ‘Responsibilities’, where four or five poems handle one aspect of the 
theme. I found the tone and arrangement somewhat pretentious: it seemed 
more concerned with material for discussion than poems for enjoyment. 

Helen Burgess claims—I think justly—that anthologies tend to be boy- 
dominated. Perhaps editors are too conscious of the problems in keeping 
male interest. Her attempt to redress the balance, however, is disappointing. 
Girls are seen as sugar and spice and all things nice: there is no salt—no pert- 
ness, humour, liveliness. Since the anthology claims to deal with ‘the stuff 
of life itself . . . above all—love’, it is significant that the sections, ‘Boy and 
Girl’ ‘Man and Woman’, should be without bite. The cover is depressed 
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Maurice O'Sullivan 
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by a sombre young lady. 

The poems in Modern Poems Understood are within ‘a certain range of diffi- 
culty’ suitable for those first approaching modern poetry. The choice of 
poems is somewhat unexciting, and I felt that in this context more use might 
have been made of poets such as Hal Summers and Charles Causley. The 
book has a long introduction and a supply of notes and questions. 

Alan McLean writes pleasantly of life in Zambia and, in the title poem, of 
his experiences while on leave in Scotland. This has some interesting sections 
on Scottish scenery and its impact upon the poet. 

Number 66 of Outposts brings together twenty-one little-known poets 
from the Commonwealth. 

ROBIN BRUMBY 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, by Edwin Muir. [Methuen, University Paperbacks, 
155.] 
SELECTED POEMS, by Edwin Muir, ed. T. S. Eliot. [Faber, paper covered 
ed., 6s. 6d.] 
It is as a man of ‘complete integrity’ that Eliot, in what must have been his 
final job for Faber, sees Muir, whose work has at long last appeared in paper- 
backs. The description made me smile, for it is the same that my students 
felt I did to death in lecturing on the poet, of whom Eliot properly remarks: 
“The work and the man are one’. But how else are we to speak of Muir? 
Read Hard Times, and note the classic account of Bounderby, the ‘self-made 
man’ who claims to have risen from the gutter of deprivation and poverty to 
the supreme position of industrial and commercial eminence in Coketown; 
and then turn to Muir’s Autobiography where, in the course of relating the 
drudgery of his early working life, he writes: 


If I were a self-made man perfectly satisfied with what I had made I could find a 
meaning in these years, and congratulate myself that I am better, or at least better off, 
now than I was then. But the complacency which can do this shocks me, and when 
I read the self-told tales of successful men who wear their youth as if they were 
flaunting a dingy decoration, proud of having risen a little in the world, to be a little 
further above the slums, I feel ashamed. The knowledge that such years existed for 
me, and that they exist still for millions of people, is more than enough; and that a 
few men have escaped from them is at best a romantic story with a happy ending, 
while to the overwhelming majority the story ends as it began, and their lives remain 
to their death a waste of rubbish . . . 


The honesty and integrity evidenced here, as indeed they are shown 
throughout his Autobiography and in a fine body of poems, are the qualities 
one immediately finds to admire in Muir. No beginnings could have been 
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CREATIVE WRITING 


JOHN FREEMAN 


This lively introduction to the technique of creative writing — tackles 
ground quite outside the normal teaching conventions. Covering all 
the aspects of style, construction, conflict and grammar, Creative 
Writing is a successful attempt at improving writing ability and 
sharpening literary appreciation. 


Lg. Cr. 8vo Limp Bound 5/- 
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for the Secondary School 


GEOFFREY SUMMERFIELD 
8} x 54 in 120 pages 16s 
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English. Designed as a means of extending the 
range and variety of the English curriculum, it 
provides a discussion of the motive and scope 
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less promising, more likely to stunt intellectual and spiritual growth. From 
a farming community in the Orkneys Muir’s family was uprooted when he 
was barely fourteen, and the story of his years in Glasgow and Fairport, 
where ‘the stench of the bones in the factory yard pervaded the whole town’ 
and seeped horrifyingly into the young man’s spirit, shows what Muir had 
to surmount in order to become, with the indispensable help of his wife, a 
thinking, writing, and ‘truly living’ human being. The Autobiography is a 
success-story, but doesn’t read like one; it is marvellously, humbly and mod- 
estly told. Muir remained to the end of his life quite without formal quali- 
fications; the strength of his writing lies not in craftsmanship but in his ability 
to feel and create from his experience as a man in the twentieth century. He 
might have said, except that he wouldn’t be so self-righteous, that he was 
‘educated in the university of life’—a life that was broadly and deeply lived, 
in the Orkneys, in the Glasgow slums, in London, Prague and Rome. He 
was no tourist, but one who fully lived in modern Europe, sharing the 
people’s experience, and writing from this experience. 
Of his poetic beginnings at the age of thirty-five, Muir writes: 


I had no training; I was too old to submit myself to contemporary influences; and 
I had acquired in Scotland a deference towards ideas which made my entrance into 
poetry difficult. Though my imagination had begun to work I had no technique by 
which I could give expression to it. There were the rhythms of English poetry on the 
one hand, the images in my mind on the other. All I could do at the start was to force 
the one, creaking and complaining, into the mould of the other . . . 


—The growth of confidence, the increasing sureness of touch, can be ob- 
served by comparing early and later poems on similar themes. Character- 
istically, there is no reference in the Autobiography to the maturing and sharp- 
ening style: it is something which Muir leaves the reader to observe. The 
themes—man’s struggle with time, betrayal, the Fall, renewal—remain more 
or less constant in Muir’s poetry throughout his career, but in the most 
powerful verse are usually integrated with images drawn from the ‘simple 
primitive offshore community’ where his life happily began. The experience 
of a lifetime, Eliot remarks, is ‘concentrated into that great, that terrifying 
poem of the “atomic age” —The Horses’, but (as someone else has noted) it 
is the boy on the island who writes of the advent of ‘the strange horses’ after 
the holocaust: “We did not dare go near them. Yet they waited, Stubborn 
and shy ...’ And although the rape of Czechoslovakia, along with impotent 
man’s ‘unequal battle’ with time, possibly helped to create The Combat (an 
omission from Eliot’s selection I would want to make good), this latter-day 
subject-matter does not distort the childhood dream, recorded in the Auto- 
biography, of a fight between a ‘crested animal’ and a ‘soft round beast’. 
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Such poems as this or The Castle (secure fort betrayed from within for 
gold) go down well in the fourth and fifth forms. Sixth-formers find the 
contemporaneity of The Good Town (equals Prague) and The Interrogation 
affecting; while training college students are ready to respond to the distinct- 
ive questioning voice of the later Christian poems. My generalisations are 
rough, and an uncertain guide; but perhaps they will serve to make the point 
that, although Muir hasn’t yet acquired Tripos status (and of course he isn’t 
an Eliot or a Hardy), he is worth attention at the lower levels of education 
where few specialise in, but all must do, English. 

A. C. CAPEY 


CRITICS 


UNDERSTANDING LITERATURE, by Robin Mayhead. [C.U.P., 25s., 

paperback 12s. 6d.| 
THE GREEK AND ROMAN CRITICS, by G. M. A. Grube. [Methuen, sos.] 
Mr. Mayhead’s book deserves our respect, yet it requires of its readers a 
little indulgence. It seems to have arisen out of the author’s teaching situation 
at an African university, where the question “Why study literature?’ has a 
special force. Mr. Mayhead’s first two chapters, “Why Study Literature?’ 
and ‘Literature and Personal Experience’ are perhaps his best—a clear and 
cogent restatement of most of the important discoveries of modern criticism, 
modified by an interesting teaching experience yet still generally relevant. 
He has admirable attitudes to convey, alert but catholic. However, when he 
comes to close analysis Mr. Mayhead shows a weakness for over-emphasis, 
reinforced by a liberal use of italics. Perhaps this desk-thumping is another 
product of a wide teaching experience, but many English readers will find 
it irritating. All such ‘introductory’ books suffer from uncertainty about the 
readership—‘the ordinary reader, the teacher and the student’; any author 
finds the right tone elusive if he’s not sure whom he’s addressing. I find this 
uncertainty spoils the chapters on the novel, and the long (too long) analysis 
of ‘The Demon Lover’, though these contain much good sense. But in the 
chapters on “The Elements of Poetry’ and ‘Poets in Perspective’—the latter 
a lightning tour of the history of English poetry—Mr. Mayhead manages 
to be concise without superficiality, and is fair to Spenser, Milton and Tenny- 
son without concealing his enthusiasm for Donne, Marvell and Hopkins. 
Few English graduates will find anything new in this book, but it is an honest 
and useful compendium of modern critical commonplaces. 

Professor Grube’s book is of interest only to specialists, and disappointing 


to them, for it consists mainly of paraphrase and exegesis. 
H. L, TRANTER 
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UNDERSTANDING POETRY, by James Reeves. |[Heinemann, 21s.] 
WORD FOR woRD, by W. Hildick. [Faber, 11s. 6d.] 
A PROSODY HANDBOOK, by Karl Shapiro and Robert Beum. [Harper 
and Row, 26s.| 
Mr. Reeves has written an introduction for the interested beginner who 
would like to know what poetry has to offer. After some general chapters 
on the topic as a whole, he discusses kinds of poems (these are useful sum- 
maries, with special attention given to the lyric). There are then chapters 
on technique generally, and on particular aspects of it. The exposition is 
liberally illustrated with unhackneyed examples. It is all sensible, clear, and 
modest. If one has a criticism it is that Mr. Reeves makes too modest claims: 
a reader could still end the book asking why poetry is important. Mr. 
Reeves offers the ‘purifying the language’ argument, and suggests that poetry 
is some kind of defence against the abuse of language in advertisements. 
These are not strong arguments, and Mr. Reeves qualifies them anyway. 
He overuses ‘surprise’ and ‘magic’ counters. 

He is also unwilling to make judgements. As a result an intelligent teen- 
ager or an adult with some experience of life might pause over some of his 
examples (Housman, for instance, adduced for his technical interest). So that 
while some readers might say ‘If that’s all there is to it, I can’t be bothered’; 
a small elite might say ‘If there’s much like that, I don’t want it’. 

But for the converted it is a pleasant book; useful in the library or for 
general studies—though not in my view the best book for that purpose. 

Mr. Hildick’s book is for the English specialist, and uses to very good 
effect the study of authors’ alterations. The long introduction is original and 
interesting, and the examples are well chosen. Nine authors are studied; to 
do all the exercises on each would give a real grasp of his intentions (except 
that I think Mr. Hildick much overrrates the inteest of Erewhon Butler). 
Paiticularly good on George Eliot, D. H. Lawrence, Pope, Wordsworth, 
Blake, it is a book which can be read consecutively with profit. 

A Prosody Handbook, by two American academic poets, is a concise overall 
treatment, working upwards from the elements (syllables, the foot, the line) 
to large topics (the use of metre, uses of rhyme and rhythm). It almost over- 
came my own prejudice against prosody; it is the nearest thing to an intelli- 
gent treatment I have met. Extracting schematizations and then reapplying 
them to the living object in the hope that it will submit is not basically a truly 
intellectual pastime. But these authors have sensitivity and some shrewdness: 
they give a good account of the relationship between sound and sense, for 
instance, and make a sensible distinction between metre and rhythm. If this 
book leads readers to produce ‘scansions’ instead of reading sensitively, if it 
leads them to distrust their own response and to apply mechanically (and 
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therefore always incorrectly) a learnt schema, it will do harm. If it leads 
readers to feel that they have submitted themselves to the study of prosody 
and come out on the other side not much affected but with a very small body 
of slightly useful knowledge, all right. To be kept from the young and 
uncritical, for whom it is intended. 

Two tangential remarks. One notes on the horizon two incursive new- 
comers: stylistics and the new rhetoric. Mr. Hildick’s book provokes intelli- 
gent answers to questions posed and answered crudely by stylistics: what is 
style (if it is a useful concept at all); is style choice; if so, is it a choice between 
different ways of saying the same thing? The new formalist criticism is 
offering us ‘the life of forms’, with the study of rhetoric as subsidiary. A 
Prosody Handbook offers a convenient object for sharpening the wits in prep- 
aration fo1 that unnecessary argument. 

M. H. BLACK 


SHAKESPEARE 


THE CROWN OF LIFE, by G. Wilson Knight. [University Paperbacks, 

Methuen, 16s.] 

THE LANGUAGE OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, by B. Ifor Evans. [Uni- 

versity Paperbacks, Methuen, 9s. 6d.| 

The Crown of Life starts with its author’s ‘first published statement’ (1929) 
on Shakespeare, and then passes to later work (1944-45) on Pericles, The 
Winter’s Tale, Cymbeline, The Tempest, and Henry VIII, expounding ‘those 
two binding principles of Shakespearean unity, the tempest—music opposi- 
tion and Elizabethan nationalism’. Professor Knight always forces his reader 
to consider the text, but I feel the later work to be more eccentric than the 
earlier, and that in it theories tend to be forced on to the play. Nevertheless, 
a stimulating book. 

Professor Ifor Evans emphasises ‘that imagery, however brilliant and orig- 
inal, is only one part of Shakespeare’s language’. He believes that some of 
his predecessors ‘thought too often of Shakespeare’s language as something 
detached from the theatre, and separate from the problems of the dramatist 
... the language of drama must be referred to the effect that it can make in 
the theatre’. The book is useful and full of information; but I find the con- 
notations of ‘poetry’ in a passage such as this “Lorenzo . . . gives the ultimate 
effect of poetry in the play, disengaging life from all tarnishing influences’, 
suspect. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE: Hamlet, by Kenneth Muir; Macbeth, 
by J. R. Brown; King Lear, by Nicholas Brooke. [Arnold, 6s. ea.] 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE (Arnold): Hamlet, by Kenneth Muir; 
Macbeth, by J. R. Brown; King Lear, by Nicholas Brooke. [Arnold, 6s. ea.] 
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SHAKESPEARE S$ SONNETS, by J. Dover Wilson. [C.U.P., 5s.] 

ART AND ARTIFICE IN SHAKESPEARE, by E. E. Stoll. [Methuen, tos. 6d.] 
A LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, by F. E. Halliday. [Pelican, 4s. 6d.] 

The general editor of this series, David Daiches, makes the large claim that 
it will be useful to both sixth formers and undergraduates; astonishingly, the 
King Lear volume proves him right. Prof. Brooke keeps rigorously to the 
text, is not afraid of sophisticated terms, and examines the play’s themes 
without forgetting that it is drama. He carefully considers ‘optimistic’ inter- 
pretations but resolutely concludes that the play ends ‘without any support 
for systems of moral or artistic belief at all’. The Prologue considers such 
concepts as Morality and Melodrama, Ideas and Images, and the perceptive 
and comprehensive approach will greatly increase any student’s understand- 
ing and enjoyment of this play. Most happily of all, the text avoids a pedes- 
trian, scene by scene, plod. 

This, unfortunately, does not apply to Mr. Brown’s Macbeth. The intro- 
duction and notes to most standard editions will contain everything this 
handbook offers and may even stimulate the reader more! There is a lot of 
stodgy, neo-Bradleyan analysis, paying only lip-service to later views of 
Shakespeare, and the naive chapter-headings—“What Kind of Work Is This?’ 
and “How Good Is This Work and Why?’—give warning of an attitude 
which will insult the student and bore the sixth former. 

Professor Muir avoids the dangerous temptation of interpreting Hamlet 
idiosincratically, and effectively states a variety of views, while diplomatic- 
ally suggesting his own. He thus stimulates discussion without unfairly 
weighting the scales. His analysis of personal relationships is precise and the 
‘sickness’ imagery is briefly examined. A lengthier and more careful look, 
however, at the imagery and verse rhythms would have been welcome— 
preferably in the body of the book, not in the introduction, which even the 
most diligent of sixth formers may be foolish enough to skip. 

Professor Dover Wilson’s accounts of the Sonnets is less ebullient than the 
notorious one by Dr. Rowse and mercifully more measured; neverltheess, 
most of his conclusions—that Pembroke is the lovely boy and the date of 
composition late—depend equally on persuasion rather than evidence. E. E. 
Stoll’s book, now in paperback, provides a heavily learned, very undramatic 
and messianic outlook. 

The facts of Shakespeare’s life are few, mostly monetary and generally 
dull. A 300-page ‘Life’ is honestly impossible, as Mr. Halliday’s introductory 
critique of the absurd ‘traditional’ facts of eighteenth and nineteenth century 
invention shows. His version is, however, little better. The style is often 
childlike or suitable for a woman’s magazine romance: 








NEW BOOKS 


Six modern short plays for class study 
Spotlight in the fourth, fifth or sixth forms. 


In the Zone: by Eugene O’Neil 
Spreading the News: by Lady Gregory 
(Student Drama Series) ~ ee and the Rule: by Bertolt 
recht 
es jay t — by ee ee 
ne Day More: by Joseph Conrad 
MICHAEL MARLAND The Epidemic: by Octave Mirbeau 
10s 6d 








® This volume of one-act plays for first- 
Quintet and second-year pupils in secon 
schools comprises: 
(Five One-Act Plays) Mayday Investigates 
Resurrection 
Red for Danger 


ILLA The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
SRISSARS ELAS The Black Hound 








For pupils i ~ Fifth = Sixth Forms, 
a this is a collection of short stories by 
Facing Facts contemporary ae All the stories 
: should prove thought-provoking as they 
(The Globe Short Story Library) pin-point the challenges and dilemmas 
which face young — who _ 
growing up in the modern world 
H. L. B. MOODY Questions and biographical notes on 
the authors are provided. 8s 








Designed for use by ao 
M pupils, this is a co lection of short 
Slings and Ar rows stories and extracts mA nent 
: modern writers, grou into sections 
(The Globe Short Story Library) Gealing with the themes of Growing Up, 
Married Life, we Poverty ~~ ns N 

ism. Biographical notes on the authors 

T. BELTON are included together with questions on 

the passage. 8s 





Inspection copies on request from I/C Department 
BLACKIE & SON LTD BISHOPBRIGGS, GLASGOW 
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While still struggling with his letters, William was too young to understand or 
care about the momentous goings-on in the great world. . . 


The futile speculations are endless and silly: 


One cannot help wondering if he was writing ‘Measure for Measure’ in the garden 
of New Place in the summer of that plague year of 1605 . . . 


Though William was never registered at Stratford Grammar School, this 
book presents his curriculum and the characters of his supposed schoolmasters 
in some detail; Elizabethan habits are transformed into experiences of Shake- 
speare’s life. The volume will create Baconians by the score. 

BRIAN WORTHINGTON 


OLIVER TWIST (in two volumes), by Charles Dickens; puDD’NHEAD 
WILSON, by Mark Twain, and rouGHING IT, by Mark Twain. [All 
Cambridge University Press ‘Broadstream Books’, edited by David Holbrook, 
priced at 7s. 6d. a volume.| 

YOUNG TOM, by Forrest Reid. [Faber Paperbacks, 6s. 6d.| 

THE BRONZE BOW, by Elizabeth George Speare. [Nelson's ‘Reading 
Today’ series, 75.] 

ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK, short stories selected by John Webber; TALEs 
OF SCIENCE FICTION, selected by Brian N. Ball. [Both in Hamish Ham- 
ilton’s ‘Oak Tree Books’ series, 6s. 6d.| 

MODERN SHORT STORIES, edited by S. H. Burton. [Longman’s ‘Heritage 
of Literature’ series, 6s. 6d.| 

THE WAY OF DANGER, by Ian Serraillier. [Heinemann’s ‘New Windmill’ 
series, 6s. 6d.| 

With the arrival of Broadstream Books the assiduous and seemingly inde- 

fatigable Mr. Holbrook adds to his already formidable list of literary roles 

those of editor, abridger and arranger. Unfortunately Mr. Holbrook does 
not manage an introduction as with ‘People and Diamonds’, nor a teachers’ 
booklet as with ‘Visions of Life’ so that one is left in the dark as to what 
need the series is designed to supply. There are but scanty footnotes and 
no discussion material or questions. Mr. Holbrook’s contribution to the 
series is difficult to discern. The price of the two volumes of Oliver Twist is 
prohibitively high for bulk requisition and is another edition of this perennial 
favourite really needful? The two Twain stories are less well-known and 
deserve a place in the school library. 

Forrest Reid’s Young Tom reminisces with touching insight about a bour- 
geois Irish childhood. It is a world peopled by faithful servants, faithful dogs 
and wayward grannies. Tom himself is likeable, without precociousness 
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AN 

ENGLISH HANDBOOK 
by 

W. G. Bebbington, M.A. (Oxon) 


An invaluable pupil’s reference book of both 


language and literature. 


428 Pages, Boards 14s. 6d. 


SCHOFIELD & SIMS LID. 
HUDDERSHELD 
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but essentially a grown-up’s child. Other children might well find his ‘ad- 
ventures’ a tiny bit precious. It is certainly not a book written with children 
primarily in mind. Not so The Bronze Bow which is already established as 
a firm favourite with the twelve to fifteen age-group. It tells of a young 
Palestinian partisan committed to the overthrow of the Roman occupation. 
After a series of disillusionments he encounters Christ whose continuous and 
awesome imminence gives the plot an underlying significance. From then 
on Daniel relinquishes his hatred and bitterness but not until his old values 
have failed him completely. This is a fine story, authentically related, in a 
convincing setting and with a swiftly developing narrative. It is unhesitat- 
ingly recommended. 

The two Oak Tree Books comprise short stories under the respective head- 
ings, Heroic and Adventurous Occupations and Science Fiction. The stories 
are earnestly written, the themes often worthier than the style, but boys with 
no pronounced bias toward refiectiveness will find them appealing. Modern 
Short Stories is a rather more stimulating volume and includes such master- 
pieces as E. M. Forster’s “The Machine Stops’ and Ray Bradbury’s “The 
Scythe’. One regrets a rather ponderous Henry James but generally this is 
a generous and skilfully chosen anthology. 

Ian Serraillier’s Way of Danger, beautifully illustrated and narrated with 
the author’s characteristic appreciation of the capacities of his readers (in this 


case the lower Secondary Modern age-group) comprises two Greek legends, 
those of Theseus and Perseus. Children are prepared to enjoy Greek Mythol- 
ogy and this volume will encourage that predilection. 


WRITING ENGLISH 


ENGLISH WITH A DIFFERENCE, by A. E. Hughes and M. F. Sealy. [Dent, 
Book 1, $s.: Book 2, 7s. 6d.] 

ENGLISH WITH INTEREST, Books 1-3, by Walter Reynolds. [A. and C. 
Black, 6s. 6d. each. | 

MASTERY OF ENGLISH, Books 1-4, by J. R. C. Yglesias and I. M. Newn- 
ham. [Longmans, 8s. 6d. each.] 

The unimpeachable aim of English with a Difference is to reach the secondary 

modern pupil through his own personal interests and its revolutionary meth- 

od is to use material from the ‘media of communication from which our 

type of child derives so much of his out-of-school entertainment and infor- 

mation’. ‘Famous literary sources’ are considered largely irrelevant. The 

result is a series of extracts too short and too thin (mainly) to be worth much 

attention in themselves and too uninspiring to stimulate the composition 

work hopefully suggested. Book II introduces some better journalism and 





A Glose Look 


at Magazines and Comics 
by E. W. HILDICK 


A general survey of the variety, content and style of maga- 
zines and comics, their potential and limitations are studied 
in comparison with those of newspapers and books. Dozens 
of practical activities give the teacher suggestions for a flex- 
ible work programme—and the pupils enormous scope to 
explore the ideas discussed in the text. 

Illustrated 7/- non-net 


Two other books in preparation in the ‘Close Look’ series 
will deal with Television and Sound Broadcasting and 
Advertising. 

(For publication in Summer 1967.) 


Common Ground: 
An Anthology for the Young 


Selected by LEONARD CLARK 


This well-known poetry anthology edited by Leonard Clark, 
who is both a poet himself and an editor of great experience 
is now issued in a less-expensive edition for schools. ‘A rare 


pleasure ...to find an anthology as satisfying as this."— 
Times Educational Supplement 


With line drawings by M. E. Eldridge 8/6 non-net 





Some recent Faber Paper Covered Editions: 
The Tree of Language 

by Helene and Charlton Laird. 7/6 net 
Selected Poems 

by Robert Lowell. 6/- net 

Selected Poems 

by Norman Nicholson. 6/6 net 


Dandelion Days 
by Henry Williamson. 8/6 net (recommended for C.S.E.) 





Please write for lists of Faber Books for Schools and Colleges 
and Faber Paper Covered Editions to 


Faber & Faber 


24 Russell Square, London WC1 
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some good literature, but the intellectual and imaginative response through 
which alone the limitations of the pupils’ habitual reading and of popular 
journalism can be appreciated is rarely evoked. 

English with Interest, as the title suggests, also sets out to introduce the child 
to material on subjects near to his heart, but shows that it can be done with- 
out descending to his present level of literacy. Mr. Reynolds also uses his 
extracts as springboards for composition and language work. The material 
is lively and fairly varied in subject matter and form over the three books as 
a whole, and the composition work is imaginatively conceived. Vocabulary 
work is extensive, and varied and useful activity on the part of the pupil is 
suggested. But the teacher will need to devise his own questions to some of 
the passages, particularly the imaginative ones, as the comprehension ques- 
tions are often of indifferent quality and are not always well designed to lead 
the reader into the central experience. Too much attention is given to some- 
times irrelevant factual detail and too little to the behaviour of the-words. 
Spelling exercises consist of a bald injunction to learn a heterogeneous group 
of words from the passage. Grammatical questions concentrate on the nam- 
ing of parts. 

Mastery of English is planned as a five-stage academic course covering work 
up to and including G.C.E. work. It also attempts to centre composition, 
discussion and language work on given extracts. These extracts are well- 
written in themselves, thought-provoking, varied in form and generally sub- 
stantial. The kind of composition work which they prompt seems likely to 
be valuable. The questions on the passages are well designed to extract the 
intellectual content and literary quality. The main misgiving one has is about 
the suitability to the age-group of the activity demanded. Middle school 
pupils are expected to conceptualise and discuss in a way that might be 
beyond any but the brightest. The phrasing of some of the questions seems, 
in this context, over-sophisticated, as with this, from Book IV: ‘Although 
the style and language of this passage are simple, it is hardly objective in tone. 
Show how the author achieves emotional undertones...’ Similarly the 
suggestions for reading, although often sound, sometimes assume an unlikely 
precociousness. The writers tend to do too much of the teacher’s work and 
one senses a nervous desire in some of the questions to ensure that the pupils 
give the preordained answer. Language and vocabulary exercises, centred 
on the passages, have point and purpose and are well varied in method, 
Formal grammar, which makes its dutiful entrance in all three Courses re- 
viewed, here at least is shown to have some useful relevance to the study of 
meaning, but it occasionally gives rise to phrasing that would make Pro- 
fessor Gurrey shudder: “What common noun is fastened by each of these? 
A hasp, etc.’ A.W.E. 





ENGLISH LANGUAGE SERIES 


General Editor: Randolph Quirk 


‘It will be of great value not only to university students, but also to everyone 
interested in language. THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE MOVEMENT OF ENGLISH PROSE 


Ian A. Gordon 


‘Scholarly in the traditional mode. He adds a bibliography and a set of exer- 
cises which should prove invaluable.’ THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
“Very important indeed ...one of those rare books that one wishes were 
twice as os as it is. Learned, admirably illustrated with unhackneyed quota- 
tions, it will please the interested layman as much as it will challenge the 
scholar.’ Walter Allen: THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 25s 


ENGLISH IN ADVERTISING: 


A LINGUISTIC STUDY OF ADVERTISING IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Geoffrey N. Leech 

‘A “must”... for all who are interested in the semantics of commercial tele- 
vision jingles.’ Walter Allen: THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 

‘Mr. Leech has shown that academics have something to add to advertising 
itself.’ THE ECONOMIST 25s 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


G. W. Turner 


‘A very exciting study... very pithy and very good. It is often witty and 
. the whole book is richly packed.’ THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 27s 6d 


Longmans 
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WORDS IN REAL LIFE, by Marjorie Boulton. [Macmillan, 8s. 6d.] 

ENGLISH IN INDUSTRY, by A. R. Moon. [Ginn, 8s. od.] 

ENGLISH THROUGH SCIENCE, by R. F. Pool and E. F. Ashpole. [ Warne, 
6s. 6d.] 

SIMPLY ENGLISH (Books 1, 2 and 3), by T. H. Parker and F. J. Teskey. 

[Harrap, ss. 6d. each.] 

Words in Real Life is serious, informative, sensitive and light-hearted; a rare 
mixture in school texts. It contains examples and helpful criticism of English 
as it is used and misused, and shows a welcome awareness of the moral sig- 
nificance of words. Moral concern, however, too often leads to the moral 
anecdote, and those presented here are not always convincing; their power 
decreases as one learns to expect them: ‘In a backward corner of Europe, 
men grow up believing...’ Which corner? Which men? Too many 
anonymous characters and fictitious situations do less than justice to Miss 
Boulton’s theme. But the theme is sound: language is about people, not drill. 
“The words we choose matter much less than the feelings that dictate them’ 
(p. 111). 

English in Industry provides a two-year course for the school leaver and 
potential trainee. It is comprehensive, interesting in the variety and scope of 
the passages presented, and relevantly informative. Part I is mainly exercises 
in comprehension and expression, Part II more intensively concerned with 
life in industry. Most of the material will stimulate boys to further inquiry. 

Cryptically subtitled ‘A Modern Comprehension’, English through Science 
is a collection of passages (presumably written by the compilers) with photo- 
graphic illustrations, and exercises. The passages are very short, and seem 
likely to encourage only a superficial wonder at the marvels of science, where 
one would wish to see writing of more intrinsic merit and questions which 
invited, however simply, interpretation rather than fact. 

Simply English is attractively presented in soft covers, with photographic 
illustrations and in fairly large type. The emphasis seems to be on simplicity 
(the compilers do not state their aims) though in fact the difficulty of the 
passages, the vocabulary and the questions are not consistent. 

In spite of the comprehensiveness of some of their titles, not one of these 
books contains a line of poetry. 

JAMES REED 


SIMPLE TESTS IN ENGLISH, by Robert Swann. [Methuen, ss.] 

EXERCISES WITH YOUR DICTIONARY, by Eric Neal. [Hulton, 4s. 3d.] 

ADVANCED ENGLISH PRACTICE, by G. C. Gentle. [Methuen, 6s.] 

PROGRAMMED PUNCTUATION, Books 1, 2 and 3, by Fielden Hughes. 
[ Hart-Davis, 4s. each.] 











Spoken English 
for C.S.E. 


ARTHUR WISE 


Written by the author of the very successful Reading and Talking in 
English, this book is designed to provide a one-year course that 
meets the spoken English requirements of the various C.S.E. 
Boards. Beyond this, however, the book has a second and equally 
important intention; to provide a coherent educational scheme that 
will help to develop a child’s speech skill to the point where he 
can use that skill successfully in a wide range of everyday situations. 
(September) About 9s. 


Story and Rhythm 


Edited by G. F. LAMB, M.a. 


The vast numbers of teachers who use and value G. F. Lamb’s 
textbooks on the English language will welcome this new anthology 
in three volumes for pupils of eleven to fourteen years. Mr. Lamb 
has provided a collection of poems with the stress on narrative 
and rhythm. This will help the many teachers who feel it is wise to 
use the pupils’ natural interest as the basis from which to start in 
the poetry lesson. 


Books 1-3 (September) about 8s. 6d. each book 


Modern Poems for 
the Commonwealth 


Selected and Edited by 


MAURICE WOLLMAN, s.a. 
The Perse School, Cambridge 


and JOHN SPENCER, s.a<. (OXON.) 
Senior Lecturer in Contemporary English, The University of Leeds 


The English language today is used by writers all over the world. 
The poems in this collection were all written in this century by 
poets—most of whom are still living—from all the five continents. 
The editors have given some assistance in the matter of language 
and references or background is given in the Notes, but they have 
deliberately avoided offering re of any of the poems. 
October) About 8s. 6d. 


HARRAP 182 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON W.C.1 
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Mr. Swann’s extremely useful and unpretentious books have often been 
recommended in these pages, and we are very glad to see Simple Tests once 
more in print, revised, reset, and considerably augmented. One set will do 
for several forms; they can be used with the ages eleven to about fourteen. 
Warmly recommended. 

The remaining books are more narrowly specialised. Mr. Neal’s is de- 
signed for use with A Sentence Dictionary, but can be used with others. It 
contains thirty sets of exercises, on (e.g.) antonyms, synonyms, homonyms, 
suffixes, and so on. 

The third contains fifty groups of exercises for “A’ level and examinations 
of comparable calibre, in which Use of English papers have to be taken. Mr. 
Fielden Hughes’ volumes are devoted respectively to the Full Stop, Commas, 
and Apostrophes and the Punctuation of Speech. They employ the question 
and concealed answer method. 


LIBERAL STUDIES 


THE SMALL SCREEN, by Alan Hancock; OURSELVES AND OTHERS, by 
Beryl Harding; THE POPULATION EXPLOSION, by C. W. Park. [Lib- 


eral Studies Books, Heinemann Educational Books, 6s. each.] 

The phrase ‘Liberal Studies’ can mean so many different things, from the 
academic Foundation lectures to H.N.C. students to very elementary English 
with bricklayers’ apprentices. This new Heinemann series tries to steer a 
middle course between the conflicting claims, and presents short booklets, 
with plenty of diagrams and photographs, as well as Questions and Dis- 
cussion Topics, on various aspects of life that students in Further Education 
ought to be and are interested in. 

The Small Screen is an introduction, mainly technical, to the problems of 
Television, though it does discuss the impact of the medium on society. The 
best chapter is an account of a particular production of ‘Z-cars’, and more 
detailed, critical work of this kind would have been welcome. Ourselves and 
Others is an informal introduction to Psychology, with chapters on such 
topics as ‘Personality’ and ‘Individuals and Groups’, and a sensible discussion 
of ‘Marriage’. The Population Explosion deals with most aspects of this diffi- 
cult and urgent problem. The author's objectivity is admirable, and his 
summaries of the available evidence excellent, though the kind of students 
best equipped to tackle this book may be suggested by the title of Appendix 
1: ‘The Validity of Population Statistics’. 

DENNIS BUTTS 





Special Features of 


ENGLISH ENTERPRISE* 
BOOKS ONE TO FIVE each 7s. 0d. 


@ Material to appeal to both boys and girls, and some of 
particular interest to one or the other; for example, fash- 
ion, dressmaking, cookery, office work, for girls; engi- 
neering, banking, machinery, space travel, for boys. 


Encouragement and guidance in the use of school and 
public libraries. 


Particular emphasis on oral work: debate, discussion, 
short lectures, telephone conversations, answering ques- 
tions. 


Link with social studies. 


Consideration of the different uses of language: com- 
parisons of newspaper reports, studies of accounts writ- 
ten from different standpoints, analyses of advertisements. 


Special attention to technical and commercial work and 
practical subjects (for example, describing processes). 


No artificial divisions between ‘language’ and ‘literature’. 
Pupils are led to see literature as an interpretation of the 
life they know and will know as adults, and to regard 
English as a subject which will help them to play a full 
part in it. 


* WRITTEN BY R. M. Campbell and 
R. W. Greenwood this course accepts 
the enlightened principles recently 
formulated by C.S.E. English panels. 
Teachers, send for loan copies to Ginn 
and Company Ltd., 18 Bedford Row, 
London, W.C.1. 


Published by Sy 
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LANGUAGE 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH, edited by Randolph Quirk and A. H. 
Smith. [Oxford University Press, Language and Language Learning, 6s. 6d.| 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LANGUAGE STUDY, by H. E. Palmer. [Same series, 

7s. 6d.| 
THE LINGUISTIC SCIENCES AND LANGUAGE TEACHING, by M. A. K. 

Halliday, A. McIntosh, P. Strevens. [Longmans’ Language Library, 35s.] 
LINGUISTICS AND STYLE, by N. E. Enkvist, J. Spencer and M. J. 

Gregory. [Oxford University Press, Language and Language Learning, 6s.] 
MODERN ENGLISH, by N. Osman. [Same series, 9s. 6d.] 
Our modern world lays such stress on Communications, that the teaching 
of English assumes ‘a new and dramatic importance’. Yet the findings of 
linguistic science affect this teaching slowly. The three books first on the 
list offer answers to pressing questions of what, why, and how to teach, 
whether at home or abroad. They make clear the nature of recent develop- 
ments and stimulate enquiry: we all ought to read them. Linguistics and Style 
is more of a specialised luxury. Modern English, though it sets out the Re- 
ceived Pronunciation of British English, is directed to improving the English 
of ‘New’ Australians. S. I. TUCKER 


LANGUAGE, THOUGHT AND COMPREHENSION: A case study of the 
writings of I. A. Richards, by W. H. N. Hotoph. [Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 40s.] 

From The Meaning of Meaning to How to Read a Page, literary critics and 

teachers have found I. A. Richards thought-provoking and influential, 

whether they regard him as perverse or penetrating. Mr. Hotoph, disciplined 
in both psychology and linguistics, analyses Richards’s ideas and their ex- 
position, defends him from prevalent misinterpretations, and discusses the 
real weaknesses to be found in his theory and practice. 

S. I. TUCKER 


LIBRARY EDITIONS 


THE EARLY LIVES OF MILTON. (Constable, 45s.] 

This is a new and re-set edition of the lives by John Aubrey, Anthony & 
Wood and others that first appeared together in 1932. There are introduction 
and notes by the late Helen Darbishire. 


MORDAUNT, by John Moore, edited, with an introduction, by W. L. 
Renwick. [Oxford University Press, 35s.] 














Larger than Life 
D. C. MEASHAM 


‘Larger than Life is an unorthodox introduction to literature; the Hero is its 
theme.’ With this simple statement the author introduces one of the most 
exciting and eaacting textbooks to be published in recent years. 

Beginning with a shrewd look at ancient heroes, he notes Prometheus, the 
benefactor, and David, the underdog, as the two most durable examples. It 
goes on to present literature, particularly recent British and American literature, 
in the context of the world that has produced it; relating it, at the same time, to 
what has gone before. Sufficient material is given (together with suggestions for 
further reading) for the student to make up his mind on many important issues. 
The book is designed for use in technical colleges; for General English courses 
in colleges of education; for senior students still at school. 8s 6d 


The Right Response 


SYDNEY BOLT 


‘I welcome Sydney Bolt’s book wholeheartedly. The author indicates the 
desirability of a genuine personal response to literature and the delicate and subtle 
techniques required to arouse it. His own lively approach and the many practical 
examples he gives ensure ample aid to teachers determined to help their pupils 
find “The Right Response”’.’ 21s net 

F.D. Flower, Principal of Kingsway College of Further Education 


Nucleus Books 


A new series aimed at VIth forms (particularly the science VIth) and technical 
colleges. Each work has been chosen for its treatment of a single arguable theme, 
and for the literary skill with which the author has handled it. The intention 
is to provide provocative discussion material. 

The first two titles to be published this Autumn are: 

The Plague by Albert Camus The Fire Next Time by James Baldwin 
Introduced by John Cruickshank Introduced by John Wain 

To be followed in 1967 by The Scientific Outlook by Bertrand Russell. Weekend 
in Dinlock by Clancy Sigal. The Scientific Attitude by C. H. Waddington. 


Hutchimon EDUCATIONAL 


178-202 Great Portland Street, London W.1 
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COLONEL JACK, by Daniel Defoe, edited, with an introduction, by 
Samuel Holt Monk. [Oxford University Press, 255.] 

Two recent additions to the Oxford English Novels, the handsomely pro- 

duced series that includes Peregrine Pickle, Roxana, and The Castle of Otranto. 


ETHAN FROME and sUMMkR, by Edith Wharton. [Constable, 35s.] 

THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY, by Edith Wharton. [Constable, 35s. ] 
Elegant editions, with introductions by Michael Millgate, of an author whose 
works booksellers for some years have been unable to supply. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, by Jonathan Swift. [Methuen, 16s.] 

Both the editing and printing of this agreeable edition are American, and 
most creditable. The introduction and the excellent, not over-weighty, notes 
are by Professor Louis A. Landa. 


ENGLISH POETRY, by Douglas Bush. [Methuen, 25s.| 

The hard-cover edition of this account of ‘the main currents from Chaucer 
to the Present’ is the latest reprint of a book that first came out fourteen 
years ago. 


POEMS FROM THE DIVAN OF KHUSHAL KHAN KHATTAK, translated by 
D. N. MacKenzie. [Allen and Unwin, 42s.] 

The collected poems of the seventeenth century Pathan poet and warrior 

in a translation commissioned by Unesco. 


THEOLOGY AND THE UNIVERSITY, edited by John Coulson. [Darton, 
Longman and Todd, 30s., paperback, 15s.] 

THE ARTS AND CURRENT TENDENCIES IN EDUCATION, edited by 
James Britton. [Evans Bros. Ltd. for University of London Institute of Educa- 
tion, 10s. 6d.] 

Mr. Coulson’s Downside Abbey symposium of 1963, ecumenist in spirit and 

working for inter-disciplinary integration, is to be recommended here for 

the discussion of “Theology and Literature’ preserved in two penetrating 
papers by Professor L. C. Knights and Dom Illtyd Trethowan. 

The second collection includes a lecture by Mr. Britton which, as a state- 
ment of the nature and function of Literature, on a simpler, nearer-the- 
schoolroom level, must be commended for its good sense and clarity. 

F. N. LEES 





CHATTO and WINDUS 


42 William IV Street, London WC2 





Modern Tragedy 


Mr. Williams examines the idea of tragedy in this century, 
extending and developing the enquiries put forward in Drama 
from Ibsen to Eliot on the one hand, and The Long Revolution 
on the other. He illustrates his discussion with his own play 
Koba, in which tragic action is directly embodied. 


“An excellent summary of the history of the concept of tragedy 
and a number of very illuminating critical essays on playwrights 
as well as novelists (notably D. H. Lawrence, Tolstoy and 
Pasternak). Sunday Times 


“Mr. Williams has written an impassioned, powerful book’. 
The Guardian. 30s. net. 


& 
Communications 


This book was first published in 1962 as a Penguin Special in 
the series Britain in the Sixties. \t has been unavailable for 
over three years although it is on many reading lists and 
education syllabuses. For the present edition, the author has 
revised the book and brought it up-to-date, including a new 
study of styles and methods in educational television. 
Probably 21s. net. 


by 
RAYMOND WILLIAMS 





THE USE OF ENGLISH 





BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


ORACY 
ORACY 


The book that defined it, SPOKEN ENGLISH, by ANDREW 
WILKINSON, with ALAN DAVIES and DOROTHY 
ATKINSON. 

10/6 from University Education Dept., Birmingham 15. 
(Cheques/P.O.s. payable to ‘Educational Review’). 











ORDER FORM 


To the Circulation Manager, THE USE OF ENGLISH 
42 William IV Street, WC2 


I should like to subscribe to THE USE OF ENGLISH for one year 
(20s post free) beginning with the i 

I should like to subscribe to THE USE OF ENGLISH for two years 
(35s post free) beginning with the 

NSS oS al evel ot ewe liis od eed VIN. Said AG 

SE iis dtescudantesdencviceuberdeabveswnsseateensnets 


Subscriptions may be paid by BANKERS’ ORDERS, 173 6d per annum. 


Paid up members of USE OF ENGLISH GROUPS and N.A.T.E. may 
subscribe at reduced rates, i.e. 17s 6d per annum, 32s for a two year sub- 
acription. 

SPECIAL RATE for students and first year teachers. 10s per annum. 








e 
Topic 
Specialists in recorded folk music 
LATEST RELEASES 


A. L. Lloyd, Anne Briggs and Frankie Armstrong 

with Alf Edwards (concertina), Dave Swarbrick (fiddle) 
THE BIRD IN THE BUSH 12T135 
Traditional erotic songs 

Alex, Belle, Sheila and Cathie Stewart 


THE STEWARTS OF BLAIR 12T138 
Traditional ballads, songs and pipe music of Scotland 


Hedy West 


PRETTY SARO 12T146 
and other Appalachian ballads 


The Exiles 

FREEDOM, COME ALL YE 12T143 
Real life protest songs 

Paddy Tunney and Arthur Kearney 


IRELAND HER OWN 12T153 


A history in song of Ireland’s fight for independence from 
the 16th to the 20th century 


Isabel Sutherland 


VAGRANT SONGS OF SCOTLAND 12T151 
Traditional songs and ballads 


The Topic catalogue and its supplement may be obtained 
free from record shops or direct from 


Topic Records Ltd. 


27 Nassington Road, London, N.W.3 











Published by Chatto & Windus, Ltd., 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, and printed at 
The Blackmore Press, Gillingham, Dorset by T. H. Brickell & Son, Ltd. 





Now 100 titles in the 


New Windmill Series 


There are now 100 books available in this famous 
series. The most recent titles fully maintain the high 
standard which has given this series its prominence. 


To Kill a Mockingbird HARPER LEE 


The famous novel about life in a provincial American town 
seen through the eyes of three children. 8s 6d 


The Moon is Down JOHN STEINBECK 
Steinbeck's classic novel of the German occupation of 
Norway. 6s 


The Enchanted Island |AN SERRAILLIER 


An imaginative retelling for children of stories from 
Shakespeare's plays. 7s 6d 


Over the Bridge RICHARD CHURCH 
A brilliant autobiographical account of a boy growing up in 
London at the beginning of the century. 8s 6d 


Slide Rule NEVIL SHUTE 
Nevil Shute’s account of his life as a designer of aircraft. 
8s 6d 


An Old Captivity 


The exciting story of a dangerous air expedition to 
Greenland. 8s 6d 


Ready or Not MARY STOLZ 

The realistic and sympathetically told story of a sixteen-year- 
old girl who, after the death of her mother, is left to run the 
house and bring up her young brother and sister. 7s 6d 


The Holiday at the Dewdrop Inn EVE GARNETT 


The story of a country holiday enjoyed by one member of 
the famous Ruggles family of The Family From One End 
Street. 8s 6d 


Heinemann Educational Books 
48 CHARLES STREET ‘ LONDON W1 
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